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Helen Castor 

The attempt to piece 
together a psychological 
portrait of Elizabeth lisa 
fascinating challenge. Did 
she, like Alice in Wonder- 
land, either mean what she 
said, or say what she meant? 
@ Helen tries to decipher 
what Elizabeth | was really 
thinking on page 29 
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WELCOME 


The Bayeux Tapestry is one of the most iconic sources of 

English history, yet comparatively few people living here 

are likely to have seen it in the flesh. That looks set to 
change following the announcement that the tapestry willbe 
heading to the UK in 2022. Such a move would be fitting in more ways 
than one - for, in all likelihood, the tapestry was created in England, 
under Norman direction. And, despite it being a chronicle of Norman 
victory, it portrays the vanquished Anglo-Saxons in a surprisingly 
positive light. In our cover feature on page 60, Bayeux Tapestry expert 
Michael Lewis explores these fascinating aspects of the embroidery’s 
story. Meanwhile, Michael Wood has used this month’s column (page 
17) to share his thoughts on the remarkable news. 

Another upcoming treat for Britain’s history fans is BBC Two’s 
Civilisations, which reimagines the landmark Kenneth Clark series for 
the 21st century and is due to air this month. It features a formidable 
presenting trio of Simon Schama, Mary Beard and David Olusoga, 
and Ive been lucky enough to speak to all three of them in advance 
of the series. Find out what they had to say on page 34. 

AsIm sure youre aware, the magazine now extends into 
various digital spheres, including our History Extra 
website, podcast and social media platforms. The 
website has just been redesigned and relaunched, so 
do be sure to check it out, at historyextra.com, and 
please let us know what you think. 
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Alexander Watson 

I find the German Spring 
Oftensive of 1918 fascinating 
because of the sheer drama. 
This was Germany's slim, 
but real, last chance 

to win total victory in the 
First World War. 

@ Alexander tells the story 
of Germany’s desperate final 
bid to win the war in 1918 

on page 20 


Wendy Webster 

What struck me is that 
there were new arrivals 
across all four nations of the 
United Kingdom. Even 
many of the islands of the 
British Isles became 
increasingly diverse. 

@ Wendy discusses her 
new book on diversity in 
Britain during the Second 
World War on page 69 
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Find out why trade unions were the driving 
force of early British socialism, on page 47 
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Germany’s final gamble 


The Spring Offensive was Germany's last 
bid to win the First World War. But why, 
asks Alexander Watson, was it a failure? 


) The unfathomable queen 


Elizabeth I learned to hide her feelings 
froma young age. Helen Castor attempts 
to discover what she was really thinking 


Civilisation’s rebirth 

Mary Beard, Simon Schama and David 
Olusoga on how the BBC series Civilisation 
has been reimagined for anew audience 


The pigeons’ war on Hitler 


Gordon Corera describes an ingenious 
plot to subvert Nazirule using carrier birds 


47 Cautious revolutionaries 
Jon Lawrence explains why Britain's 
early socialists chose consensus and 
compromise over all-out class war 


Ahistory of witches 
From 15th-century witch trials to 
The Wizard of OZ, Owen Davies 
explores our obsession with sorcery 


) The Bayeux Tapestry 
Michael Lewis asks why the celebratory 
embroidery is so sympathetic to the 
vanquished English 
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How pigeons bolstered 
the resistance to Nazi 


rule in Europe 


1930s Britain through the 
eyes of the Radio Times 
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“s Ajourney through the 
Wi) 4,000-year war on witchcraft 


Germany's lastroll 
of the dice in 1918 


“THE TAPESTRY IS SURPRISINGLY _ 
_ GENEROUS TO KING HAROLD” 
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Dominic Sandbrook highlights events that took place in March in history 


ANNIVERSARIES 


28 March 193 


Rome’s emperor is assassinated 


Pertinax is stabbed to death after refusing the 
Praetorian Guard’s demands to be paid off 


y the end of March AD 193, the life 

of the Roman emperor Pertinax 
was hanging by a thread. Yet on being 
proclaimed emperor by the Praetorian 
Guard three months earlier, he had 
seemed the ideal candidate. The son of 
a freed slave, a former army officer who 
had governed provinces from Britain to 
Syria, the 66-year-old veteran offered the 
military and financial discipline that 
Rome desperately needed. 

At first, wrote historian Cassius Dio, 
Pertinax proved impressively capable, 
showing “not only humaneness and 
integrity... but also the most economical 
management and careful consideration 
for the public welfare”. The problem, 
however, was that the Praetorians had 
rather different priorities. In particular, 
they wanted generous recompense for 


putting him on the throne and were 
enraged when he refused to cough up. 

The end came on 28 March when some 
200 armed men stormed into the palace 
and demanded to see the emperor. 
Hoping “to win them over by his words”, 
Pertinax duly appeared, only to be 
greeted by the first of many savage 
sword-thrusts. Finally, the soldiers sawed 
off his head and stuck it onto a spear. 

To add insult to injury, the Praetorians 
promptly auctioned off the imperial 
throne to a rich senator, Didius Julianus, 
for 25,000 sesterces per man. Julianus 
celebrated by tucking into the dinner 
prepared for Pertinax a few hours earlier. 
“He proceeded to gorge himself,” wrote 
Cassius Dio, “while the corpse was 
still lying in the building, and then 
to play at dice.” 


Roman emperor Publius Helvius Pertinax met a grisly end after getting on the 
wrong side of the Praetorian Guard that brought him to power 


6 March 1836 


Rebel settlers 
take a last stand 
at the Alamo 


The besieged soldiers fight 
to the bitter, bloody end 


I t was at about 5.30 in the morning that 
the Mexicans launched their final 
assault on the Alamo. Five months 
earlier, American settlers in Texas, or 
“Texians’, had rebelled against the 
Mexican government, driving away their 
forces. During the inevitable Mexican 
counter-attack, more than 200 Texian 
rebels had become trapped at the Alamo 
Mission, near San Antonio. Steadily the 
besiegers tightened their grip, and now 
they were ready to finish the job. 

As the Mexicans attacked, the Texian 
leader William Travis reportedly yelled: 
“Come on boys, the Mexicans are upon 
us and we'll give them hell!” What 
followed went down in legend, though 
the reality was much bloodier and more 
confused than the myth. For a few 
minutes, the defenders’ cannons seemed 
to be winning the day, pouring shrapnel 
— nails, hinges, anything they could find 
—into the onrushing Mexicans. But soon 
the first attackers had scaled the walls, 
and then the carnage began in earnest. 

Once the Mexicans were inside the 
compound, many of the Texians took 
refuge inside the mission chapel. Travis 
had already been shot on the walls. Of the 
other notable rebel leaders, Jim Bowie, 
laid low with illness, was likely bayoneted 
in his bed, while the frontiersman Davy 
Crockett was killed during the final battle 
in unknown circumstances. The end 
actually came remarkably quickly: by 
6.30am, the Mexicans had won. 

Yet the Alamo was a pyrrhic victory, 
for the defenders’ defiance became a 
galvanising symbol of American heroism 
in the face of overwhelming odds. As 
Texian soldiers later yelled: “Remember 
the Alamo!” 
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BBC History Magazine 


Dominic Sandbrook is a historian and 
presenter. HisRadio4show gras 
on The Real Summer of Love *°'° 4) 


is available at Archive on 4 
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Texian rebels battle Mexican troops within the walls of the Alamo Mission - a climactic moment in the Texas Revolution. While their efforts 
were ultimately in vain, “the defenders’ defiance became a galvanising symbol of American heroism”, says Dominic Sandbrook 
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Anniversaries 


10 March 1799 
After the Ottoman city of Jaffa 
falls to Napoleon (right), he 
orders his troops to slaughter 
several thousand men from the 
city’s Albanian garrison. 


22 March1395 
In Paris, an invited audience 

of 200 people watch as the 
Lumiére brothers demonstrate 
their black-and-white 

moving pictures. 


15 March 1927 


Female rowers battle it out at 
the first women’s boat race 


Enthusiastic spectators line the riverbanks, 
but a head-to-head competition is forbidden 


mid all the dizzying novelties of the 

1920s, few seemed more alarming 
than the advent of women rowers. Yet 
almost a hundred years after the young 
men of Oxford and Cambridge had 
contested the first university boat race, 
their female counterparts were ready to 
stake a claim to sporting immortality. 

The first women’s boat race, contested 

on the Isis in Oxford, was not quite 
accurately named, since the two crews 


did not actually race each other at all. As 
the Manchester Guardian told its readers: 
“The heads of the women’s colleges had 
forbidden a proper race, and the contest 
was decided on points for style and speed, 
each crew rowing down stream for style 
and back again for speed.” 

Even the sceptics, however, had to 
admit that it was a colourful occasion. 
As if determined to confirm their killjoy 
reputation, the heads of the women’s 


29 March 2014 
As midnight strikes, 
he first same-sex 
marriages are 
solemnised in 
England and Wales. 


colleges had scheduled the race for 
1.15pm, “in order to avoid a large body 
of spectators”. All the same, the banks 
were packed with “enthusiastic 
undergraduates, flinging confetti over 
the river, and blowing toy trumpets”. 

Such was the excitement, in fact, that 
one of the two judges, cycling along the 
towpath alongside the boats, twice fell off 
his bicycle and had to pedal hard to catch 
up. As for the crews themselves, the 
Guardian thought that “the Cambridge 
ladies were decidedly virile”. Not only 
did their captain shout: “Row like hell, 
chaps!” but after the race “they called 
loudly for cigarettes”, much to the 
amusement of some spectators. 

It did them no good, though. Victory 
went to the ladies of Oxford, who 
apparently “looked very smart in their 
white jerseys and dark blue shorts”. 
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14 March 1757 


The Royal 
Navy executes 
one of its own 


Admiral Byng ts shot for 
“failing to do his utmost” 


J after dawn on 14 March 1757, 
amid a howling gale, the sailors on 
board HMS Monarch took delivery of an 
extraordinary package. It was an empty 
coffin, already inscribed with its 
occupant’s name: “The Hon. John Byng, 
Esqr. Died March 14 1757, 

The unlucky man followed his coffin 
on board later that morning. Smartly 
dressed beneath his white wig, Admiral 
Byng took his place on the quarterdeck 
“with a stately pace and a composed 
countenance”. Kneeling on a cushion, 


A Royal Navy firing squad executes Admiral John Byng on the quarterdeck of the 
HMS Monarch. An empty coffin inscribed with his name was ready and waiting 


which was now drenched by the rain, 
he tied on a blindfold. Six marines, 
resplendent in their red coats, lined up 
and aimed their weapons. Byng raised his 
right arm, holding a white handkerchief. 
How Byng had come to be there that 
day is one of the most extraordinary 
stories in British naval history. A year 
earlier, on the eve of the Seven Years’ War, 
the experienced admiral had been sent to 


the Mediterranean with orders to relieve 
the beleaguered British garrison on 
Minorca. But when he got there, he 
judged that the island was already lost 

to the French and there was no point 
wasting more lives. This did not go down 
well at home. On his return, he was 
charged with failing to do “his utmost”, 
as required by the Articles of War. The 
sentence was death. 


Byng dropped the handkerchief. The 
marines fired, and it was all over. On the 
admiral’s tomb in his native Southill, 
Bedfordshire, an inscription records that 
he fell a “martyr to political persecution”. 
The writer Voltaire saw things differently. 
“Tn this country,” says a character in his 
novel Candide, published two years later, 
“jt is good to kill an admiral from time 
to time, to encourage the others.” Hii 


BRIDGEMAN 


COMMENT / Sarah Kinkel 
“Byng’s execution played a key role in turning the war around” 


risked their fleets against superior forces, 
chased enemies into dangerous shoals 
and rocky bays rather than back down, 
and created a new battle culture that led 
to victories such as Quiberon Bay 99 
— and eventually Trafalgar. 

Sarah Kinkel is assistant 


professor in history at Ohio 
University, and author of 
the upcoming book 


6 Byng’s loss of Minorca triggered 
a maelstrom of public outrage. 
Politician Charles Townshend wrote to 
a friend: “The ministers rave, the king 
swooned, the mob swears, the navy hang 
their heads & the merchants despair.” 
Many believed Byng deserved his fate. 
His effigy was burned in the streets; 
newspapers, pamphlets, and songs 
celebrated his execution. But others saw 
a deeper betrayal, and warned that Byng 


North America. Conspiracy theorists 
claimed that aristocratic ministers were 
treacherously undermining Britain’s 
empire. These aristocrats were allegedly 
too sympathetic to France and too out of 
touch with the economic needs of real 
people. Minorca therefore also came to 
represent political corruption and the need 
for popular political reform. The Duke of 
Newcastle was eventually forced to resign 
as prime minister (although one popular 


was a scapegoat sacrificed by the real song hoped for his beheading). Disciplining the Empire: 
offenders. The war had not gone well for But Byng’s execution played a key role Politics, Governance, and 
the British thus far — they had also lost in turning the war around. Other sea the Rise of the British Navy 


several forts and most of their army in officers took the hint. They increasingly (Harvard, May 2018) 
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Severe stroke survivor makes model recovery 


When stroke attacked Arthur 
Pickering, aged just 58, he 
thought he would spend the 
rest of his life ina care home. 


And no wonder. 


Stroke is the UK's leading cause 
of severe adult disability, as well 
as our third biggest killer. 


But then, Arthur struck back. 


With the help and care of the 
Stroke Association, he went 
from being semi-paralysed, 


speechless, and unable to grip a 
tennis ball, to building a devilishly 
detailed 4' 6" monster model of 
the world's biggest ferry. 


Then he sailed away with first 
prize at the Blackpool Model 
Boat Show. 


Helping people like Arthur is the 
work of the Stroke Association - 
and the very best way you 

can help us strike back against 

stroke is to leave us a gift 

in your Will. 


Stroke 


association 


oe SESE RE 


To find out how you can help us strike back against stroke by leaving us a gift in your Will, please 


call 


email 


or visit 


Registered office: Stroke Association House, 240 City Road, London EC1V 2PR. Registered as a Charity in England and Wales (No 211015) and in Scotland (SC037789). Also registered in Northern Ireland (XT33805), Isle of Man (No 945) 
and Jersey (NPO 369). Stroke Association is a Company Limited by Guarantee in England and Wales (No 61274) 


The latest news, plus Backgrounder /¢ Past notes 
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Have a story? Please email Charlotte Hodgman at charlotte hodgman@immediate.co.uk 


Medieval marvel 


An £11.5m restoration project on York 
Minster’s 600-year-old Great East Window 
has been completed, 10 years after it began. 
Some 311 panels of glass were removed from 
the tennis court-sized window, which depicts 
biblical events from the book of Genesis to 
the book of Revelation, and painstakingly 
restored by York Glaziers Trust. This section, 
returned to the window in 2015, shows part of 
a scene from the book of Revelation. 


COURTESY OF CHAPTER OF YORK 
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MEDIEVAL WARFARE 


“The life of 

the medieval 
prisoner of war 
was assessed 
in purely 
economic 
terms” 


English forces take on the 
French at the battle of Poitiers 
in this 15th-century miniature. 

Two thousand French prisoners 
of war were seized in the 
aftermath of the battle 


The earliest known use of the term ‘prisoner of 
war in England has been found in court papers 
from the 14th century. Dr Rémy Ambiihl (left), 


What did ‘prisoner of war’ mean 
ina medieval sense? 

It meant that the prisoner had been 
taken during war and, as a result, could 
be ransomed, exchanged or sold, as his 
new master saw fit. Captors enjoyed 
property rights over their prisoners. 


When was the term first used 
in England? 
Modern dictionaries date the term 
‘prisoner of war’ to the beginning of the 
17th century, but I’ve discovered it was 
actually employed 250 years earlier. In 
court documents from 1357, I found a 
reference to Bernard, Count of Ven- 
tadour being a prisoner de guerre of 
Edward HI. The documents were written 
in Anglo-Norman, the language used at 
the English court at this time. 

Bernard was one of around 2,000 
French soldiers captured by the 


English at the battle of soldiers show a more further changes of meaning over time. 

Poitiers, in 1356. The vA brutal reality. Ome (0 eeeecessssssseeessccssssssneecceeessnnnesccsessssnneeeceesssnneeseeee 

count was held by the clause established that a Dr Rémy Ambiihl is a lecturer in medieval - 
English nobleman soldier could not kill history at the University of Southampton. His fe 
Bartholomew Lord a prisoner taken by article Joan of Arc as Prisonniére de Guerre’ $ 
Burghersh, a close adviser a fellow soldier. is published in The English Historical Review, 2 
to the king’s son, Edward, the \ Infraction of this vol 132, issue 558 c) 


who made the discovery, explains what it can tell 
us about the treatment of medieval captives 


Black Prince, but was later sold to 
Edward III for £5,000. 


How were medieval prisoners of 
war treated? Did they haverights? 
Today, according to the terms of the 1949 
Geneva Convention, PoWs are treated 
with a degree of protection and with 
adherence to their human rights. The life 
of the medieval prisoner, however, was 
assessed in purely economic terms. They 
were at the mercy of their master. 

Chivalric conventions established that 
once a prisoner had promised his captor 
that he would be good and loyal, the 
latter became his master. As such, he was 
bound to spare or even to protect the life 
of his prisoner, who would be released on 
payment ofa ‘reasonable’ ransom. 

Royal ordinances of 
war governing the 
behaviour of English 


rule, however, only resulted in compen- 
sation for the captor. 

The case of Joan of Arc (pictured 
below left) is a striking illustration of 
the pragmatic approach to the status 
of medieval prisoners of war. She is 
considered the first female prisonniére 
de guerre — and could, therefore, have 
been legitimately traded by her Burgun- 
dian captors. But her prisoner of war 
status offered her no protection and 
she was burned at the stake in 1431. 


How have interpretations of 

the term changed over time? 
Prisoners of war existed long before the 
14th century, but use of a new term, 
prisonnier de guerre, in the medieval 
period highlights the economic value of 
the prisoner — and, underlying it, the 
property rights of the masters. ?m 
planning to identify and interpret 
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A recent study has claimed 
that human fleas (above) and 
body lice were to blame for the 
Black Death rather than rats, 
which have been traditionally 
linked to the spread of the 
devastating disease. 


A3-metre by 2-metre Roman 
mosaic found in Leicester has 
been lifted, reassembled and 
preserved. Dating to the late 
third or early fourth century 
AD, the mosaic once formed 
part of the floor of a Roman 
townhouse. 


A project to help safeguard 
trees in England’s historic 
parks and gardens has been 
launched by the University of 
Southampton in partnership 
with Historic England. The 
study will assess the level of 
threat to historic green spaces. 


Plans to erect a statue of 
Margaret Thatcher on 
Parliament Square have been 
rejected by Westminster 
Council. However, the square 
will soon have its first statue of 
a women when suffragist 
Millicent Fawcett (below) joins 
the 11 existing male figures later 
this year. _ 
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The brothers Khnum-nakht (left) and 
Nakht-ankh date from c1800 BC 


A 17th-century shopping list, discov- 
ered in the West Yorkshire archive at 
Wakefield, may contain the earliest 
independent reference to tea drinking in 
England. Dated 8 December 1644, the 
list, written for an apothecarist, includes 
a request for 13 bottles of “china drink” 
— as tea was then known - to be 
delivered to Temple Newsam house 
near Leeds. Previously, the earliest 
known reference to tea drinking was an 
entry in Samuel Pepys’ diary from 1660. 


An image of Captain Edward Teach, 
better known as Blackbeard, from c1715 


f | 
Swiss scientists have identified a 
mummified woman found buried in 
front of the altar of Basel’s Barfusser 
Church in 1975. Using DNA evidence 
and archive records, she has now been 
named as Anna Catharina Bischoff, a 
seven times great-grandmother of 
British foreign secretary Boris Johnson. 
Born in 1719, Bischoff’s body con- 
tained high levels of mercury —- once a 
common treatment for syphilis. 


DNA testing on the mummies of two 
elite men, Knnum-nakht and Nakht- 
ankh, has established that the pair 
are half-brothers. The mummies, 
which date to 1800 BC, belong to 
Manchester Museum, and debate as 
to their possible relationship has been 
ongoing since their discovery in a joint 
tomb at Deir Rifeh, 250 miles from 
Cairo, in 1907. DNA, extracted from 
the mummies’ teeth, has proven 

that the pair shared a mother. 


Thirteen bottles of “china drink” are 
requested on a shopping list from 1644 


Experts working on the wreckage of 
Blackbeard’s flagship, the Queen 
Anne’s Revenge, which was rediscov- 
ered in 1996, have found 16 tiny scraps 
of paper inside a cannon chamber. 
Seven of the fragments, none larger 
than 2cm, have legible text, which has 
been matched to pages from a 1712 
first edition of Captain Edward Cooke’s 
A Voyage to the South Sea, and Round 
the World, Perform’d in the Years 1708, 
1709, 1710 and 1711. 


A 
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The body of Anna Catharina Bischoff 
contained high levels of mercury 
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The historians View... 


Iran:anationat 
war with itself? 


In the wake of a wave of popular protests and rising 
tensions with the Trump administration, two academics 
offer their opinions on the Iranian government's 
relationship with the west, and with its own people 


Interviews by Chris Bowlby, a BBC journalist specialising in history 


The power that 
has done most 
damage to Iranian 
sovereignty is one with 
which the Iranian state 
is now, diplomatically, 
closely aligned: Russia 
PROFESSOR ALI ANSARI 


I ranian economic reform and growth has 
necessitated some form of rapprochement 
and detente with the west. It was this that in 
some ways informed the desire on both sides 
to reach the 2015 agreement on Iran’s 
nuclear development. [The agreement saw 
Iran promising to scale down its quest to 
build a nuclear bomb, in return for the 
lifting of sanctions.] The trouble is that there 
are many within the Iranian political 
establishment who cannot reconcile this 
necessity with their fear, some might say 
paranoia, about western influence. Rather 
than try to manage the relationship, they are 
intent on blocking it. They are of course 
supported in this outlook by Russian 
interests, and hawks in the west resistant 

to any idea of engagement. 


This fear of outside influence has deep 
historical roots. For the better part of two 
centuries Iran has been subjected to the 
growing influence and power of the 
European great powers, with Russia 
encroaching from the north and the British 
establishing themselves in India. In many 
ways, this simply reflected developments in 
19th-century great power politics. But the 
shift was made more dramatic by exponen- 
tial growth in European industrial and 
military power, along with the decline of 
Iranian power as a consequence of political 
turmoil in the 18th century. 

In 1828, Iran in effect lost its great power 
status after Russia seized its Caucasian 
territories, and for much of the next century 
its political and territorial reach was reduced 
through British and Russian pressure. 
Along with other regional states, it became 
part of the rivalry between Russia and 
Britain evocatively described by Lord 
Curzon in Persia and the Persian Question 
(1892) as, “pieces on a chessboard upon 
which is being played out a game for the 
dominion of the world”. For much of the 
20th century, as these powers have receded, 
so Iran has sought to re-establish itself as a 
great power in its own right. 

In popular perception, the two ogres 
of interference have been Britain and the 
United States, in large part because of their 
involvement in the overthrow of the 
nationalist prime minister Dr Mohammad 


Mosaddegh in 1953. Successive governments 
since 1979 have spared no effort in remind- 
ing the people of this traumatic episode — 
and, when anything goes wrong, the United 
States, Britain and Israel are usually evoked 
as in some way responsible. 

The 1979 revolution against the pro-west- 
ern Shah is regarded by many as the latest 
of several attempts to establish self-determi- 
nation and eliminate foreign influence, 
although the achievement has been at best 
mixed. The fact that the revolution estab- 
lished an Islamic Republic (an essentially 
western concept) is evidence enough of the 
deep influence of western ideas. And, for all 
the overt resistance to foreign domination, 
this western influence remains palpable and 
visible. This is neither surprising nor should 
it be considered necessarily unusual. Many 
intellectuals in the Islamic Republic have 
been educated in the west. 

Ironically, the power that has done most 
damage to Iranian sovereignty is one with 
which the Iranian state is now, diplomati- 
cally, closely aligned: Russia. It is testament 
to the political nature of these narratives 
that Russia itself is largely exempt from 
official opprobrium. 


Ali Ansari is the professor 
in Iranian history at 
St Andrews University 
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here has been intense competition 
to rule Iran for millennia. We are 


witnessing, then, an ancient battle for the 
meaning of Persia and the future of the 
Iranian polity. Today’s efforts to democratise 
and pluralise Iran are an extension of a series 
of convulsions in the country’s recent 
history: revolts in the 1890s against the 
granting to the British of a monopoly in 
the tobacco trade; a constitutional revolt 
in 1906-07; a CIA/MI6 coup d’état that 
tragically brought to an end the prime 
ministership of Dr Mohammad Mosaddegh; 
and the revolution of 1979 against the Shah. 
Among the main slogans of the revolu- 
tionaries were independence, freedom, 
‘Islamic Republic’. The original precepts 
of the Iranian revolution were all about the 


Protestors attack a building in the 
city of Dorud, western Iran during 
protests against high prices and the 
poor state of the economy, in 2018 


rights of the so-called oppressed — which 
explains why it mesmerised the biggest 
minds of the age, including philosopher 
Michel Foucault. Philosophers are not easily 
fooled, so there must have been something 
about the revolution that made people 
embrace it with such honest romanticism. 

Many Iranians feel that these lofty goals 
have not been turned into a political culture 
strong and diverse enough to absorb the 
demands of a highly educated, supremely 
cultured population. But none of the most 
significant demonstrations after the 
revolution have been direct attempts to over- 
throw the state. The recent protests were 
largely about bread-and-butter issues, driven 
by the rural strata of Iranian society and 
workers. This dissent did not translate into a 
mass movement but it is indicative of 
President Hassan Rouhani’s failure to 
institute a more egalitarian socio-economic 
system in Iran, and to battle corruption. 

To fully understand Iran, you have to 
understand the trajectory of global history. 
Through poetry, philosophy, revolution 
— from Islam to nationalist inventions — 
Iranians have experimented with a diverse 
set of invented identities in innovative ways. 
Yet none of the modern Iranian states, 
before the revolution or after, has managed 
to forge a national narrative that absorbs the 
intensely complex, diverse and beautiful 
mosaic set-up of the Iranian population. 
Unless there is an acceptance of Iran’s 


Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini greets 
the crowd at Tehran University after his 
return to Iran from exile in France, 1979 


In 2009, after a disputed presidential 
election, crowds took to the streets in Tehran 


embeddedness in the world, any state trying 
to govern Iranians will struggle. 

The reality is that there are aspects of 
being Iranian that touch upon Europe, 
Arabia, Islam, Judaism, Christianity, Persia, 
east Asia, Zoroastrianism, Shiism, Sunnism 
and Turkism. These huge concepts can only 
be digested if the idea of being Iranian is 
stripped of its heavy ideology and condensed 
into one simple concept: being a citizen. 
This is why citizenship rights have been at 
the heart of successive demonstrations. 

If this approach to governing Iran could 
be achieved — if national identity was as 
thinly constructed as possible — it would 
ultimately prevent recurrent upheavals and 
the painful travails of psycho-nationalist 
indoctrination. Many Iranians continue to 
believe that the revolution of 1979 was an 
® opening to that end. Hi 


Arshin Adib-Moghaddam is 
professor in global thought and 
comparative philosophies at 
London’s School of Oriental 
and African Studies 


> Iran: A Very Short Introduction 

by Ali Ansari (OUP, 2014) 

> Psycho-nationalism: Global Thought, 
Iranian Imaginations by Arshin Adib- 
Moghaddam (CUP, 2014) 
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OLD NEWS 


A ripping 
yarn 


Chester Chronicle 
24 May 1799 


| n late May 1799, as news of the British 
and Ottoman defeat of Napoleon at 
the siege of Acre gradually made its way 
back from the continent, the Chester 
Chronicle was gripped by defeat of 
another kind — of plans gone awry and 
messy endings. 

Announcing it as an “Extraordinary 
Story”, the Chronicle set about relating 
a tale of the late Lord Orford. Being out 
of town, Orford had left his house in the 
care of a female servant. One day, a letter 
had arrived, claiming to say that his 
lordship would be returning and wanted 
all of his savings to be removed from the 
bank, and got ready in the house for the 
night before his arrival. 

The woman, being somewhat 
suspicious, took the letter to Lord 
Orford’s brother, who said there was no 
doubt of the handwriting. The banker 
expressed the same certainty and duly 
delivered the money on the evening as 
required. Fearful of the risks of a 
burglary, the housekeeper borrowed 
“a stout dog” from her butcher, and went 
to sleep. Imagine her shock when she 
found her master’s brother with his 
throat ripped out beside the money 
the next morning! 


News story sourced from 
britishnewspaperarchive.co.uk and 
rediscovered by Fern Riddell. 
Fern regularly appears on 

BBC Radio 3’s Free Thinking 
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PAST NOTES 
ST DAVID 
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The shrine to St David in the Pembrokeshire cathedral that bears his name 


As St David's Day approaches, Julian Humphrys 
tells the story of the patron saint of Wales 


Who was St David? 

Tradition has it that St David (Dewi 
Sant in Welsh) was the son of a 
prince of Ceredigion and the future 
St Non, and that he was born around 
AD 500 during a thunderstorm on 
the Pembrokeshire cliffs. This makes 
him the only patron saint of a nation 
in the British Isles to actually be 
born in the country he represents. 
As a young man he became a monk, 
rose to become a bishop and is said 
to have founded a monastery near 
to his birthplace, where St David’s 
Cathedral now stands. After his 
death on 1 March, possibly in 

AD 589, he was buried there and 

a shrine was established. 


When did he become the patron 
saint of Wales? 

Although it’s thought that he was 
canonised by Pope Calixtus II in 
1123, David had long been vener- 
ated. By the 10th century, he 
appears to have been viewed as the 
leading Welsh saint and a symbol of 
Welsh nationhood. William the 
Conqueror recognised the impor- 
tance of his shrine and went there to 
pray in 1081. St David’s grew into an 
important pilgrimage destination, 
helped by a papal decree that two 


pilgrimages to St David’s were equal 
to asingle one to Rome. 


Are any miracles associated 
with St David? 

Of course. The best-known story is 
that while he was preaching before 

a huge crowd at Llanddewi Brefi, the 
ground on which he was standing 
rose up to form a small hill, so that 
those at the back could see and hear 
what was going on. 


Why leeks on St David’s Day? 
The leek as a symbol of Wales has a 
long history although its origin is 
unclear. One legend says that, 
possibly on the advice of St David, 
Welsh soldiers wore them into battle 
as a distinguishing sign. Shake- 
speare mentions the wearing of 
leeks on “St Davy’s Day” in his 
Henry V while leeks were worn on 

St David’s Day at the Tudor and 
Stuart courts, with James VI and | 
commenting that “the wearing of 
leeks by Welshmen was a good and 
commendable fashion”. However, not 
everyone in the 17th century shared 
that enthusiasm. Writing in 1667, 
Samuel Pepys noted how Londoners 
marked St David’s Day by stringing 
up life-sized effigies of Welshmen. Ei 
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Comment 


The news of President Macron’s proposed 
loan of the Bayeux Tapestry to the UK has 
aroused huge interest here in Britain, not 
just at the prospect of hosting this 
marvellous work of art, but also in what it symbolises 
about Britain’s history. 

That a fragile, 70-metre-long embroidery from the 

11th century has survived at all is of course little short of 
miraculous. It is still virtually intact, apart from the loss at 
the end of perhaps 3 metres of cloth, which in most 
experts’ view would have showed William the Conqueror 
crowned in Westminster Abbey, a scene to match Edward 
the Confessor enthroned at the start (for a brilliant — and 
to my eye convincing — reimagining of the lost section by 
the embroiderers of Alderney, see alderneybayeuxtapestry. 
com). But after more than a century of intensive study, 
there is still no end to the embroidery’s mysteries. The 
borders, for example, are filled with allegorical images 
whose meaning probably eluded the tapestry’s Norman 
patrons but was presumably well understood by its 
English makers. And on that we should be clear: it was 
sewn by English needlewomen - it is English. 

The wonderful achievements of English medieval 
embroidery were coveted across Europe, as we saw last 
year at the jaw-dropping Opus Anglicanum exhibition at 
the V&A. Few examples of Anglo-Saxon textiles survive, 
but the finest are the beautiful stole and maniples now in 
Durham Cathedral that were presented by King #thelstan 
to St Cuthbert’s shrine in AD 934. These stunning 
embroideries, with abundant use of gold thread on sombre, 
glittering Byzantine-styled figures of prophets and saints, 
were commissioned by a woman called £lfleed, whom we 
can imagine supervising her needlewomen in a workshop 
attached to her own estate. We also know that another 
ZLlflzed, the widow of the hero Byrhtnoth, who died in 
battle against the Vikings at Maldon in AD 991, presented 
a large embroidery to Ely abbey that depicted his deeds. 

The Bayeux Tapestry is in that tradition. Its English 
origin is revealed by its style, needlework, spelling and 
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Michael Wood on... the Bayeux Tapestry 


“Few sources capture the surge 
of battle as well as the tapestry” 


orthography, but most clearly in the representation of 
figures, animals and trees, all of which are so close to 
images in Anglo-Saxon manuscripts from Canterbury 
that one can only assume they were its models. It was 
surely done there. 

But the way the story is told is also revealing. Commis- 
sioned perhaps for the Conqueror’s half-brother Odo, 

10 years after the battle of Hastings, it tells a tale of violent 
conquest. Over that decade the English had suffered 
massive dislocation, devastation, and huge loss of life and 
property. In the ravaging of Northumbria, the people had 
been reduced to selling their children into slavery, to 
eating rats and grass. This recent experience must have 
been in the minds of the women who made this extraordi- 
nary piece. And their embroidery takes us into the heart of 
combat. There are many great works of art depicting war, 
but few convey so well the adrenalin rush of attack. In film 
there is Saving Private Ryan, but few works of art (the 
Alexander Mosaic in Naples among them) capture the 
surge of battle as well as the Bayeux Tapestry. 

The embroiderers portray the unfolding events and the 
terrible climactic struggle with astounding clarity and 
even-handedness. William — “hard beyond measure”, it 
was said — is a powerful noble king; but Harold is shown 
with sympathy. We even see Norman atrocities, women 
and children fleeing for their lives from their burning 
houses. No meeting of minds here, just the triumph of 
might, and the tragedy of war. 

Whoever planned and oversaw this was a genius. Think 
of the phantasmal fleet invading Harold’s mind after he 
makes his oath of allegiance to William, his hands laid on 
holy relics; the terrified civilians, the dead stripped and 
mutilated. From the women of Troy to the women of 
Aleppo, it is women who know the true cost of war. And 
in the Bayeux Tapestry that awful knowledge and supreme 
skill combine to give us not only a great work of art, but a 
unique work of history. 

To read more about the English origins of the Bayeux 
Tapestry, turn to our feature on page 60 
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LETTER 
OF THE 
MONTH 


Your views on the magazine and the world of history 


LETTERS 


France’s roads to exodus 


Gary Oldman’s Churchillian metamorpho- 
sis in the film Darkest Hour (pictured right) 
is to be praised. I hope it helps people to 
understand what was happening in 
France at the time. The Routes 

de l’ Exode (Roads to Exodus) saw 
perhaps 8-10 million French people 
thrown onto the road, heading west. 


That represents a significant proportion of 


the country’s population, joined by Belgian, 
Luxembourger and Dutch families — the 
whole lot terrorised by the Nazi onslaught. 

They had good reasons to be scared, as 
the Luftwaffe had the delightful trick of 
gunning down the civilians on these roads. 
I owe the fact I can write this letter to the 
German pilot who must have run out of 
bullets, thus saving my own father’s life. 
My dad was 10 at the time. 

Iam grateful to this film for reminding 
our Anglo-Saxon friends of this reality. My 
relatives drove and walked up to the sea, be 


ita Normandy beach, Saint Nazaire or Brest. 


Don’t move the tapestry 

As the author of the historical novel 
1066: The Conquest, which describes the 
life of the Duke of Normandy leading up 
to the battle of Hastings, I am not sure 
that moving the Bayeux Tapestry is a 
good idea. I am already dubious over the 
business of temporary exhibitions, 
which require transporting major works 
of art around the planet, with all the 
risks it brings. The size and delicate 
fabric makes packaging and transporting 
the tapestry extremely difficult. Bayeux 


They walked on and back home, women 
and children alike. Meanwhile just under 
2 million soldiers would be languishing 
in prison camps for the next four years. 
Listening to the BBC would be the only 
relief. Exodus indeed. 

Therese Prieur, Humberside 


@ We reward the Letter of the 
Month writer with our ‘History 
Choice’ book of the month. 
This issue, it’s Stormtroopers 
by Daniel Siemens. Read the 
review on page 73 
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affected had eaten bread from a particu- 
lar bakery, and investigators concluded 
that the flour had been brought to the 
village in railway wagons used to 
transport mercury-based fertiliser. 


According to Fuller, the trouble with 


that explanation was that the villagers’ 
symptoms did not resemble those of 
mercury poisoning; much more likely, 
he argues, is that the flour was contami- 
nated with ergot, which is the basis of 
lysergic acid (and therefore of LSD). 
What the villagers were experiencing 


is not far, and easy to reach, so why move 
it across the Channel? Leave it where it is 
in its natural surroundings. 

Peter Fieldman, Madrid 


Drugs and dancing 

I write in response to Helen Carr’s article 
(The Medieval Dance of Death, Christ- 
mas) where ergot mould is mentioned as 
a possible cause of the dance epidemic in 
the Middle Ages. In John G Fuller’s 1969 
book, The Day of St Anthony’s Fire, he 
describes an outbreak of what sounds 
like the medieval phenomenon, only this 
time occurring in the Provengal village 
of Pont-Saint-Esprit in 1951. All those 


was a terrifying communal trip in which 

victims danced, leaped out of windows 

and jumped off bridges into the Rhéne. 
In the Middle Ages, outbreaks 

of plague led to labour shortages 

and labour shortages to delays 

in gathering in the harvest — 

thus giving ergot time to 

form on the grain. Even if 

Fuller’s explanation is not 

provable, it remains an 

interesting speculation. 

Stephen Lycett, Salisbury 


Reader Joseph Bennett was 
impressed with our recent article 
on the Halifax disaster 


Tributes to treason 

Lost in the debate about Confederate 
statues (Michael Wood, November, and 
Letters, December) is any comment on 
how any legitimate government could 
even allow memorials to rebellion and 
treason to be erected on its soil without 
let or hindrance. From this perspective 
alone, the attitude of the United States 
down the years has been incomprehen- 
sible. Where else in the world may such 
monuments be found? Before anybody 
refers to Oliver Cromwell’s statue in 
Westminster, the Commonwealth and 
the Protectorate that he headed were in 
their time generally regarded as legiti- 
mate regimes, by complete contrast with 
the Confederacy. 

Robert Morgan, Australia 


Relative disappointment 

I was delighted to read about my 
grandmother’s great-great-aunt, 

Ellen Chapman, who married circus 
impresario ‘Lord’ George Sanger 

(Past Notes, January). Family folklore 
held that Nellie, as she was always 
referred to, had been a snake-charmer 
in Wombwell’s menagerie. Imagine our 
disappointment when we discovered 
she was but a lion tamer! 

Professor Wray Vamplew, Edinburgh 


Reliving the disaster 
While going through the US Naval 
Officer Candidate School in 1965, 
I watched a training film called The 
Halifax Incident about the 1917 disaster 
at the Canadian port. Its purpose was to 
teach aspiring officers the importance 
of careful seamanship, but I think Tim 
Cook’s account of the event (Catastrophe 
in Canada, Christmas) would have been 
far more effective. Bravo! 

Joseph Bennett, Indiana 


Treat for fabric fans 
I wanted to congratulate 
the BBC on the current 
BBC Four series, A Stitch 
in Time. It’s an excellent 
idea to take clothing from 
historical paintings and 
make them using contem- 
4 porary tailoring techniques. 
“is It was hard to imagine anything 
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new being said about the Arnolfini 
portrait from 1434, but recreating the 
beautiful and luxurious dress 

brought the scene to life and allowed us 
to see how this prosperous couple 
wanted to project their bling to the world 
so long ago! 

Ialso loved the presentational style, 
which showed that history does not 
require a male head talking direct to 
camera. The presentation team were 
knowledgeable, fresh and engaging. 
Keith Biddlestone, Brighton 


Hull’s forgotten Blitz 
Iagree with Tom Allen (Letters, January) 
that the article The Cruel Cost of the Blitz 
(Christmas) concentrated mostly on the 
London Blitz, despite other parts of the 
country suffering equally badly. Like 
Birmingham, Hull was referred to 
anonymously (“a north east town”) for 
political reasons; the wartime govern- 
ment did not want the Americans to 
worry that the supplies they were sending 
to Britain might be at risk of bombard- 
ment at the port. However, between 
September 1940 and May 1941, 95 per 
cent of Hull’s houses were damaged or 
destroyed and, on the night of 7 May 1941 
alone, more than 300 bombs were 
dropped on the city and 3,000 houses 
damaged or destroyed. 

Memories of the First World War, and 


Damage to the city centre during the Hull Blitz. Although almost 1,200 were killed, 
Hull’s preparedness saved many lives, says reader Janet Peacock 


expectations of heavy damage and loss 

of life, caused the Corporation of Hull to 
begin building air raid shelters and recep- 
tion centres as early as 1938. The lord 
mayor was even summoned to Downing 
Street and told to cease the building of 
shelters. He refused and the building 
continued, with 40,500 shelters being 
erected and thousands of lives saved. 

Hull’s comprehensive scheme for the 
provision of meals, hot drinks and 
sleeping accommodation preceded that 
implemented by the Ministry of Food in 
London. A total of 460,000 meals were 
provided following two nights of heavy 
bombings in May 1941. 

It seems a shame that so much that is 
written about wartime bombing is so 
London-centric and fails to appreciate 
the suffering of other areas of the country 
and the attempts that were made to 
maintain morale. 

Janet Peacock, Market Weighton 
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What you've been saying 
on Twitter and Facebook 


Should museums 
charge entry fees? 


@sarsar242 They should be free. 
History belongs to everyone and 
should be accessible to all 


@ellowry National museums should. 
They have huge international appeal 
with visitors who would think 
nothing of paying for concerts or 
other entertainment attractions. The 
revenue should be reinvested into 
provincial museums 


@redmarsrising Asa tourist I was 
amazed at the galleries and museums 
in London I could get into for free. 

I would have made a donation, but in 
several places I didn’t see anywhere 
to do that. You could start by saying 
donations are welcome! 


@HistoryLiv I previously worked in 
museums and no, they shouldn't 
charge. They are the heart ofa 
community and part of the lifelong 
learning that is aright for everybody 


@inkandow/ls As a student, I wouldn't 
be able to afford to visit museums if 
many weren't free 


Tom George Caddick Charging even 
asmallfeeisaslippery slope, and 
could lead to a situation found in the 
US, where museums become a private 
enterprise and begin to chargea 
fortune for entry. This inevitably 
leads to them becoming once again 
the province of the elite 


@TracyEnright81 Our children love 
museums, and we goto our local 
history museum atleast once a month. 
But if they charged we wouldn't be 
able to afford it. It should bea treat 
because it expands your mind and 
feeds your interest, not because it’s 
something you can rarely afford 


Stephen Kadle Some museums are 
so small and not heavily funded by 
government that entrance fees help 
pay for salaries and the storage of 
objects, as well as the installation of 
new exhibits 


Jan Archbold When I was asingle 
parent with two small children, we 
sometimes couldn't afford a day out. 
However, free entry to museums and 
galleries meant we could have fun, 
interesting, activities without 
spending much-needed money 


@Gabe55Gabe Entry should be free, 
but gently invite donationsina 
low-key way so those who can’t afford 
it don’t feel pressurised 
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Spring Offensive, 1918 


Acentury ago, the Germans went on the attack es 
ina bid to win the First World War before America ‘ 
brought its power to bear. The Spring Offensive 

spread terror among Allied ranks - so why, asks 

Alexander Watson, cid it end in disaster? 


* 
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The heat of battle 

A German assault troop lights a 
flame thrower (in a possibly staged 
image) during the Spring Offensive. 
German strategists “hoped the 
attack’s shock and speed would 
break enemy troops’ cohesion and 
morale”, writes Alexander Watson 


Spring Offensive, 1918 


German’reserves gather 

in St-Quentin, north-east 
France. They would attack 
Allied troops reeling from 
the heaviest bombardment 
the world had. ever known 


n the night of 20-21 
March 1918, anticipation, 
apprehension and hope 
hung over the lines in 
Picardy, France, where 
two great armies awaited 
an offensive expected to 
end dearly four years of war. On the German 
side, excitement was at fever pitch. Behind 
the front, a mighty force of 1.4 million men 
was arrayed. In the dark, 6,600 artillery 
pieces and 3,500 mortars were being pulled 
into position or undergoing final checks. 
The assault infantry of 32 divisions was 
quietly filing to jump-off points, ready to 
advance in the first wave. 

British commanders, warned of the 
coming attack, felt supremely confident that 
they would halt it, but their men were less 
sure: “I could understand the feelings of 
prisoners of the 16th century who had been 
sentenced to have their heads chopped off at 
dawn,” fretted a veteran officer. 

At last, at 4.40am precisely, the German 
guns opened up all along the 50-mile attack 
front, firing the heaviest bombardment the 
world had ever known. To one German storm 
troop officer in the front line, it was a sudden 
“gigantic roar of annihilation”. The earth 
trembled. Jumping onto the parapet, he and 
his men “looked with wonder at the wall of 
fire towering over the English lines”. 

This Spring Offensive was Germany’s last 
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chance to win the war. The remarkable 
strategic swings of 1917 had led General Erich 
Ludendorff, the German army’s First 
Quartermaster General and its de facto 
operational commander, to this desperate 
gamble. In April that year, Germany’s 
long-term prospects, already dimmed by 
years of gruelling attritional combat and 
hunger at home, had been doomed by the 
United States’ entry into hostilities. 


The American menace 
Across the Atlantic, a millions-strong army 
was in training. Its fresh soldiers could be 
expected to flood the western front in 1919, 
providing Britain and France overwhelming 
strength against Germany’s own weary 
troops. Yet hope remained. Revolution in the 
east, the collapse of the Russian army over 
the summer of 1917 and a Bolshevik coup 

in November opened a narrow window to 
avert this fate. 

In December, an armistice ended 
the fighting on the eastern front and 
Ludendorff was able to transfer 
more than halfa million soldiers. 
“All that mattered,” he recalled, “was 
to get together enough troops for an 
attack in the west.” 

Planning for the great offensive, 
codenamed Operation Michael, was 
complete in January 1918. 
Ludendorff positioned three 


powerful armies against the British Army’s 
southernmost sectors either side of the 
Somme river. Under army group commander 
Crown Prince Rupprecht, the 17th Army, a 
force of 21 divisions, had the main task of 
breaking through British Third Army’s lines 
and then advancing north-west. Together 
with its southerly neighbour, the Second 
Army (19 divisions), it would roll up the 
British towards the Channel. Another royal, 
Crown Prince Wilhelm of Prussia, oversaw 
18th Army, which was to attack the British 
Fifth Army further south along the Somme 
with 27 divisions. It had the subordinate role 
of protecting the main attack’s left flank. 
Unusually, Ludendorff refused to set any 
final objectives. Drawing on his experience 
of the eastern front, he hoped the offensive’s 
shock and speed would paralyse the enemy 
command and break its troops’ cohesion 
and morale. Restoring movement to the 
battlefield was the key aim; where 
* German troops went afterward 
was of lesser importance. 
To this end, Ludendorff obsessed 
about how to break through the 
fortified front. This was no easy 
task, as the French and British 


General Erich Ludendorff 
believed that restoring 

-) movement to the western front 
was the key to German victory 
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failures of 1917 had shown. “Concentrated 
preparation by massed artillery,” he recog- 
nised, “was of utmost importance.” To 
maximise the opening bombardment’s 
impact, a seven-phase fire plan of unparal- 
leled sophistication was developed. 

Enemy headquarters and telephone 
exchanges, as well as defensive positions, were 
identified by aerial reconnaissance and would 
be wiped out, paralysing the opposing force’s 
command. The guns ranged on these targets 
early and unobtrusively. To compensate for 
shortages, Ludendorff divided his 191 
divisions into basically equipped ‘trench 
divisions’, tasked with holding territory, and 
56 elite ‘assault divisions’, which would 
spearhead the attacks and were allocated 
enough horses to guarantee mobility, the best 
weaponry and the youngest and fittest 
soldiers. Their infantry was given four weeks’ 
instruction in innovative infiltration tactics. 
Secrecy and surprise were paramount. 

At 9.40am on 21 March, after five hours in 
which 1,160,000 shells had pummelled enemy 
lines, the German infantry charged forward 
through thick fog. In the north, the main 
attack stalled in front of the well- 
organised defences of the British Third 
Army. Further south, however, the 18th 
Army won a major success. Its opponent, 
the British Fifth Army, was weak, with 
only 12 divisions to guard a 42-mile front. 
Worse, it was badly deployed. 
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The British had just adopted a German- 
inspired “defence-in-depth’, in which their 
front was divided into a Rear Zone (mostly 
notional due to labour shortages), a Battle 
Zone, where the main resistance could 
develop at a distance from enemy artillery, 
and a Forward Zone garrisoned with outposts 
to slow any attack. However, the system was 
poorly understood. The Germans stressed 
flexibility and immediate counterattacks. 
But far too many Fifth Army troops were 
deployed in the Forward Zone in a chain of 
loosely linked redoubts and machinegun 
posts, with no arrangements made for rapid 
assistance. As the first day of the offensive 
demonstrated, this was a recipe for disaster. 
In the Forward and Battle Zones, recalled an 
officer of the Second London Regiment, the 
troops’ “sense of loneliness was acute”. 

“All communication was cut at an early 
hour; and each garrison was left to fight its 
fight against odds entirely unsupported... 
Their trenches were blown in, the wire in 
front torn and twisted into uselessness, their 
leaders and comrades killed or wounded, the 


LEFT: Our map shows German territorial 
gains during the series of attacks that made 
up the Spring Offensive, March—July 1918 


BELOW: American troops march past resting 
British Tommies in France. By early 1918, 
the Germans were acutely aware that 
hundreds of thousands more US soldiers 
would soon be arriving on the western front 


few survivors, blinded by the mist, stunned by 
the tremendous explosions, were suddenly 
confronted by lines of grey-clad figures.” 
Hardly surprising, then, that most 
positions fell quickly. One-third of the Fifth 
Army’s infantry was lost in the first 90 
minutes of the attack. Some units did hang on 
grimly. ‘A’ Company of the 2/2nd Londons 
defended Travecy village in the Fifth Army’s 
Forward Zone for a desperate day-and-a-half 
before surrendering. Stranded and surround- 
ed, at one point bombed by their own side, 60 
survivors expended all their 200 trench-mor- 
tar shells, 400 grenades and 18,000 rifle and 
machinegun rounds defending their position. 


Wallowing ina wasteland 
Determined to push forward, Ludendorff 
reinforced 18th Army’s success in the south. 
At first, this paid dividends. The Germans 
had targeted the British Army because they 
rated it as too tactically clumsy to survive 
fast-paced mobile warfare. Sure enough, its 
army and corps commanders, under intense 
pressure, soon lost control of the battle. Their 
troops, outmatched by the enemy’s ability to 
infiltrate between their positions, fell into 
helter-skelter retreat. 

Yet on 23 March, just three days into the 
offensive, Ludendorff overreached. Assuming 
the British already defeated, he dissipated his 
force’s strength by ordering attacks north- 
west, west and south-west. This was a fateful 
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Spring Offensive, 1918 
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Three British soldiers taken prisoner in spring 1918. Such PoWs repeatedly 
expressed their absolute confidence in the British Army’s martial ability 
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error. The crucial rail hub at Amiens, through 
which half of all the British Army’s supplies 
passed, lay 40 miles ahead. Ifthe Germans 
were to win the war, it was here they needed to 
concentrate their efforts. As a senior British 
general anxiously observed, it was the only 
place whose capture would “force the Allies 

to discuss terms of peace”. 

Ludendorff’s blindness to operational 
objectives meant a priceless opportunity was 
missed. In the following days, the Germans 
wasted their strength pushing in three 
directions to destroy the British, prise them 
from their French allies and eliminate French 
reserves. They overran a huge area: by 5 April, 
when the offensive ended, 1,200 square miles 
had been captured. No advance on this scale 
had been seen on the western front since 1914. 

Yet it was all worthless. The German armies 
wallowed in the wasteland devastated by the 
Somme battle in 1916, trailing grossly 
overstretched supply lines and with an intact 
enemy to their front. As for Amiens: after 
belatedly designating it an objective on the 
offensive’s sixth day, the Germans came 
within 7 miles. But promptly dispatched 
French reinforcements and determined 
British resistance saved the city. 

Casualties had been extraordinarily heavy. 
178,000 British and 34,000 French soldiers 
had been lost, nearly half of whom (90,000) 
were prisoners. Ominously for the Germans’ 
ability to continue offensive action, their 
239,800 killed, missing and wounded 


included a particularly high proportion of 
veteran officers and elite assault troops. 
Ludendorff continued to seek a decisive vic- 
tory. On 9 April, he launched the ‘Georgette’ 
offensive in Flanders, to the north. The sector 
was crucial, for it guarded the Channel ports, 
and this time the assault targeted a valuable 
objective, the British Army’s second rail 
centre at Hazebrouck. The German attack 
force was smaller than in March, with 
2,000 guns and 26 divisions, but it faced a 
weak defence of eight British and one 
demoralised Portuguese division. This latter 
broke on first contact. The German advance 
spread panic and inflicted a further 112,000 
casualties on the Allies, prompting the 
usually unflappable British commander-in- 
chief, Sir Douglas Haig, to issue an emotional 
appeal to his men to stand fast for “the safety 
of our homes and the freedom of mankind”. 
However, already the tide was turning. 
Shocked by the Germans’ near success in 
dividing their armies in March, the Allies 
had appointed a general-in-chief, Ferdinand 
Foch, better to co-ordinate their defence. 
American troops were being embarked at an 


accelerated rate, with 117,200 shipping for 
Europe in April — more than in February and 
March combined. Most important, at the 
front morale held firm. Among the British 
rank and file, “the will to beat the enemy” 
was, reassured their army’s postal censor, 
“as firm and definitely expressed as ever”. 
Prisoners under German interrogation 
criticised their commanders as incompe- 
tents but remained convinced of their own 
martial superiority. “In the English army,” 
reported one bemused intelligence officer, 
“the opinion is widespread that, under 
German leadership, English soldiers could 
conquer the whole world.” 


Hope fizzles out 

The Germans were now under considerable 
pressure. Ludendorff had learnt nothing. As 
in March, he failed to concentrate his forces, 
blowing any chance of taking Hazebrouck. 
After weeks of continuous combat, his men 
were tired: three-quarters of divisions 
engaged in ‘Georgette’ had already fought in 
‘Michael’. Their infantry was depleted, and 
a shortage of horses impeded their mobility. 
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This (possibly staged) image 
shows British artillery in 
action at Hazebrouck, the 
target of the second great 
assault of spring 1918. The 
Germans would threaten this 
vital rail hub, but never seize it 
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German troops plunder a captured supply train. 
Their propensity to loot Allied provisions slowed 
their army’s advance on a number of occasions 


Most seriously, morale and discipline were 
shaken. Already during the March opera- 
tions, troops stopping to plunder British 
depots for food and alcohol had delayed 
advances. As casualties mounted through 
April —the Germans lost 86,000 men 
— commanders started to suspect their 
soldiers had lost the heart to go forward. The 
chief of IX Reserve Corps, a formation 
deployed in ‘Georgette’, perceptively analysed 
his men’s mood. “They had too much hope 
that this great blow in March would end the 
war,” he observed. “Now the disappointment 
is here, and it is great. It is the main reason 
why even attacks well-prepared with artillery 
fizzle out as soon as our infantry goes beyond 
the heavily bombarded zone.” 

The Germans’ final offensives in 1918 
offered the ultimate display of their tactical 
prowess — and their strategic bankruptcy. 
After a month’s pause in operations, 
on 27 May 5,263 guns suddenly 
obliterated French defences on the 
Chemin des Dames, and 
25 infantry divisions attacked. 
‘Bliicher’ — the offensive was named 
hubristically after the great Prussian 


draw Allied forces south so he could try again 
for a big victory in Flanders. However, when 
his troops pushed up to 14 miles, achieving 
the furthest advance ever in a single day on 
the western front, the general could not resist 
expanding the operation. The result was 
predictable: another exposed salient was 
added to those created by the ‘Michael’ and 
‘Georgette’ offensives. 


Tanks on the attack 

Subsequent attacks in June and mid-July 

failed to improve the position. By these 

operations’ end, the Germans had inflicted 
another 220,000 losses on the Allies and 
stood on the Marne river, just 40 miles from 

Paris. Yet they had lost the war. 

On 18 July, two French armies suddenly 
counterattacked, deploying hundreds of 
tanks against which the Germans had no 

answer, and a rout ensued. This was the start 
_  ofarelentless retreat that led directly to 
capitulation on 11 November 1918. 

Did Ludendorff’s great gamble ever 
stand a chance of success? The German 
army’s official history argued that 
German forces simply lacked 


Allied combat strength overtook that of the 
Germans in mid-June. 

Nevertheless, the Spring Offensive was 
dangerous. In April, Haig feared for Calais 
and the Germans came very close to captur- 
ing key rail hubs, whose loss would have 
paralysed the British Army. Improved Allied 
co-operation under Foch and the influx of 
fresh Americans helped thwart them. 

But, at root, Ludendorff bore blame for the 
German failure. Through strategic myopia 
and refusal to set firm objectives, he squan- 
dered slim chances to force a decision. He also 
underestimated the defenders’ resilience. 
Though poorly led and pushed back, British 
soldiers kept fighting. In the end, German 
troops folded first. Tired, despondent and 
defeated, facing unbeatable numbers and 
under constant attack, hundreds of thousands 
would surrender from the summer, bringing 
the war to its now inevitable conclusion. 
Alexander Watson is professor of history at 
Goldsmiths, University of London. He is the 
author of the Wolfson History Prize-winning 
book, Ring of Steel. Germany and Austria-Hungary 
at War, 1914-1918 (Allen Lane, 2014) 
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In part 46 of his personal testimony series, Peter Hart reaches 
March 1918 and stories of lucky escapes for some of those 
repelling the onslaught of Germany's massive Spring Offensive. 
Peter is tracing the experiences of 20 people who lived through 
the First World War - via interviews, letters and diary entries - as 
its centenary progresses 
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.. Edmund Williams 


Edmund was born in Formby, Merseyside 


“Sy toa fairly well-off family. After studying 


After the Russian revolution, 
many German divisions had 
moved from the eastern front 
and were ready to attack in the 
west. The German offensives 
began in the Somme at 4.40am 
on 21 March. Shells smothered 
the British positions before 
elite stormtroopers infiltrated 
the British lines. Both sides 
suffered terrible casualties. 
Corporal Williams found 
himself ordered forward ina 
counter attack on the village 
of Roupy on 22 March. They 
captured it without resistance, 
but soon it became obvious 
they were being encircled. 


G G There was a hiss of a 
bullet and one of the 
younger recruits fell down and 


died in the bottom of the trench. 
Iemptied my magazine at a 


chemistry, he joined the 19th King’s Liverpool 
Regiment with his brother. His battalion 
moved to the western front in November 1915 
where he served until 1918. 


bunch that were coming along 
the wide-open trench trying to 
debouch [emerge] from Roupy, 
but they didn’t make any 
headway. I had only 25 rounds 
left. Pd fired the two bandoliers 
[ammunition belts] —I must have 
fired that day between 200-300 
rounds! I found my fingers 
burning with the hot oil, oozing 
from underneath the wood 
casing — the barrel gets pretty hot! 
The Lewis gun had jammed. My 
brother had gone somewhere or 
other We were an isolated group. 
About 5 yards down the 
trench, there were three other 
people and Corporal Dick 
Williams. I heard a clatter anda 
voice say: “There’s poor old Dick 
got it!” I looked round and saw 
that he was lying towards me 


with the top of his head off. 

That was my last vision before 
something hit me between the 
eyes, like a sledgehammer and 

I dissolved into unconsciousness. 


A ricochet bullet had knocked 
him senseless. 


Icame to paralysed, 
6¢E breathing shallowly. There 
was a little gap in the haze and 
sunlight. I could see the blood 
dripping down from the end of 
my nose into the clay, but I 
couldn’t move. At the edge of the 
haze was a pair of boots. He said: 
“You're not dead!” He pulled me 
to my feet and he got a field 
dressing, put it on me, bound it 
up, handed me my tin hat and 
said: “You lucky beggar!” Pd lost 
my rifle and I staggered down the 
trench. The concussion had 
rendered me out of this world. 
With great reluctance I got out of 


A British Lewis 
machine gun team 
during Germany’s 
powerful assault in 
spring 1918 


the trench, the bullet storm going 
both ways. I got down and was 
crawling along in the sunshine. 


It was not long before he was 
picked up by a German patrol. 
For him the war was over. They 
were marched back, joining 
thousands of other prisoners 
in captivity. Williams had only 
one thought on his mind. 

I kept saying: “Have you 
G seen my brother?” 
Nobody had found him. I was 
getting very tired and I lay down 
and had 40 winks. I was 
wakened at daylight, the bloke 
said: “Your brother’s in the next 
room!” As I came out one door, 
he came out by the other 
entrance. We looked at each 
other and said: “What the hell 
are you doing here?” It was a 
feeling of peace; my anxiety was 
over — he was alive and he was 
here — what more could I want? 


“He said, ‘You're not dead!’ He got 
a field dressing, put iton me, handed me 
muy tin hat and said: ‘You lucky beggar!” 
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Bill worked in a shop and as a 
gardener before joining the Royal 
Army Medical Corps in 1913 as a 
stretcher bearer. Promoted to 
sergeant, he served with the No 1 
Cavalry Field Ambulance on the 
western front from 1915 to 1918. 


Sergeant Collins was caught 
up in a defensive action at the 


town of Le Hamel. 

Casualties were stream- 
G ing onto my post. 
Captain Swan, the medical 
officer, was as busy as he could be 
dressing casualties. While having 
a breather, I went to a bank next 
to this Lewis gunner — he was 
firing — and I was sat with my 
back to the bank and my head 
back. ’'d got my tin hat on, 
having a rest you see. A shell 
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William Collins 


came and I was blown uncon- 
scious. How long I was uncon- 
scious I don’t know. When I 
came to I was half woozy, off 
my head. My tin hat had been 
forced down on my head, I was 
badly concussed, and I was 
wounded round the back of the 
neck and over the shoulder. My 
coat was all torn ragged by the 
bits of shell. 

All of a sudden, a stream of 
machine gun bullets came by. 
I’ve never heard a more horrify- 
ing sound in my life. It was like a 
thousand gas taps turned on: 
Psssst! Hssst! Hssst! Hsst! Psssst! 
magnified a hundred times going 
hissing past! I had sufficient 
consciousness to go down — I was 
flat on my face — instinct! 
Eventually I found myself back 
with the field ambulance. I was 
very shocked, there’s no doubt 
about that. I still couldn’t tell you 
exactly what I did to this day. 

I couldn't bear to hear a sound; 
couldn’t bear to hear a pin drop! 
Every explosion, my heart 
jumped out of my skin. Over the 
next three weeks I lost nearly all 
my hair. 


(<s 
Thomas Louch 


Louch rose to the rank of platoon 
sergeant in the Australian Imperial 
Force before injury in the Gallipoli 
campaign. He served with the 
Australian 13th Brigade during 
the third battle of Ypres. In March 
1918 they moved up to help stem 
the German attacks. 


The remnants of two 
G6 British divisions were still 
holding the railway line, but 
beyond we could see German 
troops in Albert. A shell burst 
near my horse, and it bolted 
straight towards the enemy. The 
best I could do was to steer him 
round ina half circle until we 
were back among our own 
people. This provided comic 
relief for the troops; and that was 
all to the good. When the 
deployment was complete I went 
to look for a suitable brigade 
headquarters. My horse was 
nearly as tired as I was, and I was 
walking him slowly along the 
main road when a gaunt figure 
emerged from a trench and said: 
“T order you to dismount and join 
my party in this trench!” 

He was a brigadier [with] a very 
odd-looking lot of men standing- 
to with rifles in their hands ready 
to do battle... cooks and batmen 
from various schools and messes 
in the vicinity. I told the brigadier 
that I could not join him as I was 
looking for a headquarters for the 
13th Brigade, which had plugged 
the gap in front of him, and 
suggested that his men might 
stand down for the time being. 
He was a bit suspicious at first, 
but eventually he gave me the 
benefit of the doubt. 


The Australians were crucial 
in helping stop the German 
advance, but it had been 

a close-run thing. 


Joseph Pickard 


Joining up underage, 

Joe trained with the 

21st Northumberland Fusiliers, 
serving with them on the 
western front in 1917 and 1918. 


On 31 March, Joe was caught 
in a fearsome concentration of 
German artillery fire. 


I got hit. remember 
éé6 seeing this big black cloud 
go up the side of the ditch. When 
Icame to myself, I was lying back 
up the road among a lot of dead 
Frenchmen. I jumped straight up 
—and went straight down again! 
I thought: “Well the leg’s away!” 

I tore the trousers down. The 
piece of shrapnel had cut the 
sciatic nerve, chipped both hip 
joints, smashed the left side of the 
pelvis, three holes in the bladder. 
The blood was running — and I 
had lost my nose —a right bloody 
mess. The ambulance took me to 
an old farm house. They must 
have bandaged me there. When 
Icame around it was dark, and 
I was lying ona stretcher. I didn’t 
know what was the matter with 
me and it turned out there was 


a blanket over the top of me— 
I was left for dead! 


Peter Hart is the oral historian at 
the Imperial War Museum 
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From an early age, Elizabeth I wasa master of hiding her. 
true emotions. Helen Castor attempts to’decipher what the 
monarch was really thinking behind that inscrutable visage >» 
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Elizabeth I 
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lizabeth I is an icon. The 

Virgin Queen is more 

instantly recognisable 

even than her monstrously 

charismatic father, 

Henry VUL But she is also 

an enigma. The image of 
‘Gloriana’ is a mask — literally so, in the ‘mask 
of youth’ portraits painted in the last two 
decades of her life. In these paintings, 
Elizabeth’s unlined face remains ageless and 
changeless, unlike the sitter on which they 
were modelled. And it is a mask that was — 
and is — remarkably difficult to shift. 

As England’s sovereign, Elizabeth said 
a great deal. She gave speeches, wrote letters, 
poems and prayers. Her comments, in public 
and private, were recorded by ministers, 
courtiers and ambassadors. But it is often 
difficult to be certain of what she actually 
meant. Her intellect is clear in every word she 
ever wrote or spoke. Infinitely less clear are 
her intentions and emotions, the tone and the 
sincerity or otherwise of what she said, hidden 
as they always were behind the carapace of a 
carefully constructed public self. 

Her unreadability is not a trick of the 
historical light. Elizabeth was as unfathom- 
able to her contemporaries as she is to 
posterity. As the Spanish ambassador in 
London wrote in 1566 — significantly, 
concerning the personally as well as politi- 
cally fraught question of whether Elizabeth 
would choose to marry — “she is so nimble in 
her dealing and threads in and out of this 
business in such a way that her most intimate 
favourites fail to understand her, and her 
intentions are therefore variously interpret- 
ed”. And if it was hard to be sure of her 
intentions when she spoke, still more challeng- 
ing is the task of interpreting her silence. 


Aterrible blow? 

One subject on which she remained resolutely 
silent was the foundational event of her life. In 
May 1536, when Elizabeth was not yet three, 
her mother, Anne Boleyn, was killed on the 
orders of her father. Anne was the first English 
noblewoman, and the first anointed queen, to 
die at the executioner’s hand. It was a deeply 
shocking moment, which left her only child 
facing a frighteningly unpredictable future. 
And for the rest of her life, at least so far as the 
extant sources can tell us, Elizabeth never 
once uttered her mother’s name. 

Arguments from silence are notoriously 
difficult to make, and historians have not 
found it easy to agree on the effect of this early 
loss. David Loades suggests that, though 
Elizabeth “was very aware of her mother’s 
fate”, she “seems not to have been affected by 
it”. David Starkey, on the other hand, sees 
Anne’s death as “a terrible blow for Elizabeth, 


Elizabeth’s 
mother-of- 
pearl locket 
ring, which 
bears portraits 
of herself and 
her mother, 
Anne Boleyn 


One subject on 
which Elizabeth 
remained silent 

for the rest of her 
life was the death 
of her mother 


and her father’s role in it more terrible still. 
But how deep the wound went we do not 
know...”. The one immediate impact to which 
he points is that “the shower of lovely clothes 
which Anne Boleyn had lavished on her 
daughter suddenly dried up” — and thereafter 
sees Elizabeth as a young woman who 
inherited all “the overweening self-confidence 
and egotism of her house”. 

But there are other ways of reading 
Elizabeth’s inscrutability in the face of her 
mother’s loss, and other scraps of evidence to 
weigh in the balance. We know that she never 
spoke of Anne, and lionised the father who 
was responsible for her execution. Yet, when 
Elizabeth secured the degree of control over 
her environment to make it possible, she 
chose to surround herself with her mother’s 
relatives. And in her later years she owned an 
exquisite mother-of-pearl locket ring, which 
opened to reveal miniature portraits of herself 
and Anne. The specific sentiments behind 
these silent actions are impossible to eluci- 
date, but, however we interpret them, they 


can hardly stand as evidence that the 
knowledge of her mother’s violent death left 
no mark on Elizabeth’s psyche. 

It is plausible, at least, to suggest that her 
internal psychological landscape was shaped 
by the kind of traumatic emotional disso- 
nance that can produce not overweening 
confidence, but deep-seated insecurity. 
Elizabeth grew up knowing that her mother 
had been found guilty on trumped-up 
charges of adultery with five men, one of 
them Anne’s own brother, and then beheaded 
—all on the authority of her father. And yet 
her father was the one certainty that re- 
mained, without whose approval she could 
not hope to flourish. As the 12-year-old 
Elizabeth said in the only surviving letter she 
wrote to Henry: “I am bound unto you as lord 
by the law of royal authority, as lord and 
father by the law of nature, and as greatest 
lord and matchless and most benevolent 
father by the divine law, and by all laws and 
duties Iam bound unto your majesty in 
various and manifold ways...” 


Thebastard daughter 

What is certain is that Elizabeth was too 
young when her mother died to remember a 
time when her own position in the world was 
anything other than precarious. Before she 
was three she was declared illegitimate as a 
result of the annulment of her parents’ 
marriage — no longer the heir to the throne, or 
a princess, but simply the ‘Lady Elizabeth’. 
And there was nothing straightforward about 
her revised position as the king’s bastard 
daughter. The Act of Succession of 1544 
named Elizabeth and her older half-sister 
Mary as royal heirs to their younger half- 
brother Edward, while at the same time 
Henry continued to insist, in all other 
contexts, on their illegitimacy. 

It was a contradiction that troubled their 
father little, but it left Elizabeth’s future in 
political limbo. The lives of most royal 
women were shaped by marriage to husbands 
whose identities were decided by the manoeu- 
vrings of national and international diplo- 
macy. Elizabeth and her half-sister were 
pawns in this matrimonial game, but pawns 
whose value was hugely difficult to assess, as 
royal bastards who, however unlikely it 
seemed, might one day become queens. 

Politically, Elizabeth could not anticipate 
the life that lay ahead of her with any degree 
of confidence. Meanwhile — lest her mother’s 
fate had left her in any doubt of the physical 
and political dangers marriage might present 
—she gained and lost three stepmothers before 
her ninth birthday. The first, Jane Seymour, 
died of an infection less than a fortnight after 
giving birth to Henry’s son. The second, Anne 
of Cleves, was rejected by the king before the 
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CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT: The death of 
Anne Boleyn - shown in the Tower - was the 
“foundational event” of her daughter’s life; 
Elizabeth revered her father, Henry VIII; 
Elizabeth’s relationship with Thomas Seymour 
emphasised the precariousness of her 
situation; the 1544 Act of Succession con- 
firmed her position behind her brother, 
Edward, in the royal pecking order >» 
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marriage had even taken effect. And the third, 
Catherine Howard — a teenage cousin of 
Elizabeth’s mother — was killed in the same 
way as Anne, as a result of similar charges of 
sexual misconduct. 

From the summer of 1543 a fourth 
stepmother, Katherine Parr, facilitated a more 
workable approximation of family life for the 
three royal siblings. But the violent riptides of 
politics at their father’s court were never far 
away, and Elizabeth had neither the unique 
status of her brother Edward as heir to the 
throne to protect her, nor, like half-Spanish 
Mary, powerful relatives on the continent to 
keep an eye on her welfare. 


Dangerous daydreams 

The uncertainties of Elizabeth’s position only 
multiplied after her father’s death in January 
1547. In February 1548 — now living with the 
widowed queen Katherine Parr and her new 
husband, Thomas Seymour — 14-year-old 
Elizabeth noted in a letter to her brother, the 
young King Edward, that “it is (as your 
majesty is not unaware) rather characteristic 
of my nature... not to say in words as much as 
I think in my mind”. The significance of this 
instinct toward opacity was confirmed a year 
later when Seymour was arrested on charges 
of treason. It emerged that he had not only 
flirted indecorously with Elizabeth but, after 
Katherine’s death in childbirth in the autumn 
of 1548, planned to marry her. 

Elizabeth, it turned out, had not been 
resistant to Seymour’s advances. If this was an 
adolescent crush on a handsome and attentive 
older man — a father-figure who was not 


A portrait of Elizabeth, 
probably commissioned by 
her father, Henry VIII. Having 
been declared the illegitimate 
daughter of a disgraced 
queen, the young princess 
faced an uncertain future 
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As a prisoner, her 
health was not 
good, and she had 


difficulty sleeping. 
But under 
interrogation, she 
was immovable 


sexually out of bounds, should he ask for her 
hand — it is only likely to have been intensified 
by the fact that the prospect of marrying 
Seymour would spare Elizabeth the usual fate 
of royal daughters: to be sent abroad, in 
permanent exile from all that was familiar, to 
make a new life with a stranger for a husband. 
Now, however, it was suddenly evident just 
how dangerous such daydreams might be. 

And in response, Elizabeth, at only 15, 
brought a public mask into political play for 
the first time. Under interrogation, with her 
closest servants in custody, she remained 
immovable, insisting that she had not been 
involved in Seymour’s plans, and there had 
been no discussion of marriage without the 
explicit proviso that the consent of the privy 
council was paramount. “She has a very good 
wit,” wrote the harassed Sir Robert Tirwhit, 
charged with extracting her confession, “and 
nothing is gotten off her but by great policy.” 
In March 1549 Seymour was sent to the block; 
Elizabeth was left to retreat into the calm of 
her books. It was a formative lesson: her 


decision to adopt a defensible position and 
resist all pressure to shift her ground had 
saved her from clear and present danger. 

Profound and enduring insecurity, both 
personal and political, had defined Elizabeth’s 
environment and her experience even before 
she became the Protestant heir to her Catholic 
sister’s throne after Edward’s death in 1553. 
Within months, she found herself in the 
Tower —a prisoner, suspected of treason, in 
the same apartments where her mother had 
spent her last days. Psychological pressure 
found physical expression — her health was 
not good, and she had difficulty sleeping — but 
her composure, just as it had been during the 
Seymour affair, was impenetrable. She was 
innocent of conspiracy. If Mary believed 
otherwise, she must prove it. And the truth 
was that, as the Spanish ambassador admitted 
through gritted teeth, “there is not sufficient 
evidence to condemn Elizabeth”. 


Hiddenin plain sight 

How, then, are we to understand Elizabeth as 
queen? Her accession to the throne in 1558, at 
the age of 25, brought authority and autono- 
my, but it did not bring safety. Already, her 
sharp intellect had been forged into a cautious 
and subtle intelligence, and her interaction 
with the world into a masked reactivity. Those 
same instincts — to watch and wait, to choose 
her friends carefully, and her enemies more 
carefully still — continued to guide the new 
queen as the threats to her person and her 
kingdom mutated and multiplied. 

Mercurial as she could be, difficult to read 
as she was, she hid in plain sight. She took up 
positions — on religion, marriage, counsel, 
diplomacy — at the start of her reign, and, 
wherever she could, however she could, 
rebuffed attempts to make her move. Her 
ministers questioned her methods — her 
resistance to change, to war, to marriage, to 
naming an heir — but Elizabeth’s ambition as 
monarch was consistent and coherent: to seek 
security through stillness; to manage the 
known risks of current circumstances, rather 
than precipitate unknown dangers through 
irreversible action. 

The experience of insecurity, it turned out, 
would shape one of the most remarkable 
monarchs in English history. 

Helen Castor is a historian, broadcaster and author. 
She is co-presenter of Making History on Radio 4 
and has presented several TV series, most recently 
England’s Forgotten Queen on BBC Four 
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DISCOVER THE STORY OF SAN ANTONIO AS THE TEXAN CITY CELEBRATES 
300 YEARS OF CULTURE, CREATIVITY, AND COMPELLING HISTORY 


f you're planning a trip stateside this 
year, then San Antonio, Texas’ second 
most populated city after Houston, 
needs to be on your itinerary. Named one 
of National Geographic Traveller's ‘Best of 
the World’ for 2018, the city is celebrating its 
300th anniversary with a year of fascinating 
exhibitions and exciting events marking its 
colourful past, making it a special and unique 
time to visit this vibrant place. 
San Antonio's history began in May 
1718, when Spanish fort the San Antonio 
de Bexar Presidio and Roman Catholic 
fortress compound Mission San Antonio de 
Valero (now known as the Alamo) were first 
founded. Their inhabitants helped to lay 
the foundations for the eclectic art, diverse 
culture and impressive innovations that are 
now synonymous with San Antonio, and 
the subsequent centuries saw it grow into 


Making it happen 


With two daily flights from London Heathrow 
to Houston and connections to 15 cities across 
Texas, including San Antonio, United Airlines 
is the ideal choice for the travel part of your 
Texan adventure. united.com 
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the seventh-largest city in the US. A major 
contributor to the development of Texan arts, 
tourism, cuisine and technology, San Antonio 
is full of character and offers attractions that 
you simply won't find anywhere else. 

The San Antonio River Walk is an oasis 
of cypress-lined paved paths, arched stone 
bridges and lush landscapes. Gently winding 
through the city centre, it provides easy access 
to San Antonio's cultural hot spots, historic 
sites, shops and restaurants, and lies just steps 
from the Main Plaza. The city is also home 
to Texas’ only UNESCO World Heritage Site, 
which is made up of the San Antonio Missions 
National Historical Park and the Alamo, and is 
the only UNESCO Creative City of Gastronomy 
in Texas thanks to its thriving culinary scene. 
There's no doubt that 2018 is the year to visit 
San Antonio and join in the celebrations of its 
past, present and future. 


TO FIND OUT MORE, GO TO 


Travelbag has established itself as one of the 
leaders in worldwide tailor-made holidays, 
and its travel experts are on hand to share their 
knowledge and help you plan every detail of 
your dream trip. travelbag.co.uk 
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*The competition closes on 30/04/2018 at 23:59 and is open to UK residents aged 21 and over only. See website for full terms and conditions. 
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David Olusoga 

is a historian, author and 
broadcaster whose TV 
credits include presenting 
the BBC series A House 
Through Time, Britain’s 
Forgotten Slave-Owners 
and The World’s War 
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Mary Beard 

is a professor of classics 
at the University of 
Cambridge as well as an 
acclaimed author and 
broadcaster. Mary has 
presented a number of 
series on ancient history 
for the BBC 


Simon Schama 

is a historian, art historian, 
author and broadcaster 
who is based at Columbia 
University. Among his 
previous BBC series are 
A History of Britain, 

The Power of Art and 

The Face of Britain 
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What does the word ‘civilisation’ 

mean to you? 

Mary Beard: It means a big question mark 
—and that is why it is so interesting. The word 
and the idea are always ideological. It is always 
a term that acts to exclude as much as to 
include. ‘One person’s civilisation is another’s 
barbarity’ is not a bad motto. Don’t forget that 
the word ‘barbarian’ comes from the 
ethnocentric Greek idea that all foreigners are 
incomprehensible and speak just ‘ba ba ba...’ 
There is always a conflict over ‘civilisation’. 


David Olusoga: It is a challenging and 
loaded term which, of course, is partly what 
makes it so interesting. Clark himself only 
went as far as to define what he believed 
civilisation isn’t. He also said that the state 
of civilisation is superior to its opposite — 
barbarism. But few people today are, perhaps, 
as confident as Clark was in drawing clear 
lines between the two conditions. A lot of 
terrible things have been done in the name 
of civilisation by people who regarded 
themselves as being perfectly civilised. 

To many in the 19th and 20th centuries 
civilisation meant western civilisation, all 
other cultures were seen as being, to differing 
degrees, less civilised or even uncivilised. To 
me, and I think most people today, the word 
is more inclusive. Few people would now 
question that other societies, such as the 
empires of China or India or the kingdom 
of Benin, were civilisations. 


Simon Schama: Just like Kenneth Clark 

I slightly dodge the question and I think the 
reason is that it comes loaded with superiority 
doesn’t it? There is a sense of entitlement in 
the assumption that civilisation is the legacy 
of classical antiquity, in particular the kind of 
marriage between philosophy and architectural 
design. So the premise of this series was that 
other ‘civilisation’, which has a kind of critical 
mass of thoughtfulness, creativity, non- 
contempt for beauty — things that actually 
come together in a different sort of way. 


“Tomany in the 19th 
and 20th centuries, 
civilisation meant 

‘western civilisation’, 


Art historian Kenneth Clark, presenter of 
the 1969 BBC series Civilisation. The new 
series aims to broaden the scope of the 
original’s western European focus 


How far were you influenced by the 
original Kenneth Clark series and what 
did you want to do differently? 

DO: Clark’s series was broadcast before I was 
born. I only got to know it when I was a 
student in the 1990s, so I came to it second- 
hand, as it were. There’s no question that it is 
an essential part of TV history and cultural 
history, in both Britain and America. If you 
are serious about documentary as an art form 
then you have to watch it. If you care about art 
and public access to art then you have to 
admire it. But the medium has changed so 
much since 1969 that there was never any real 
prospect that the series I have been honoured 
to be involved in would have much 
resemblance to Clark’s epic. We also have to 
remember that Clark famously subtitled his 
series A Personal View. So 50 years later, with 
three presenters with three different personal 
views, and a strong desire among us all to look 
more broadly at art and civilisation, this new 
series was always going to be very different. 


SS: I rewatched a number of episodes and was 
blown away all over again. Partly that’s because 
the technique was so brave for its time. It was 
famously David Attenborough’s idea as a 
stupendous way to use colour television. That 
got the producer, Michael Gill, to think hard 
about what we now describe as ‘slow television’. 
There are amazing moments where nothing is 
happening but the camera is drinking ina 
fresco and beautiful music is playing. Plus, 
Clark’s script has all the cohesion of one 


person’s opinions and he was a great writer. 

It is a glorious thing but we started 
completely afresh. The reason we did this 
series was to explore the rest of the world’s 
art and not treat it as ‘the rest of the world’, 
or the west versus the rest. So while Clark had 
13 programmes to do the legacy of antiquity 


The Blue Mosque or Sultan 
Ahmet Camii in Istanbul, Turkey 
is designated a Unesco World 
Heritage Site. Its creation is 
explored by Simon Schama in an 
episode of Civilisations 
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right up to the end of the 19th century, we had 
nine to do China, India and so on and the 
only way that project would survive was by 
each of us being very thematically driven. We 
had to take an argument, without it turning 
into some kind of daunting A-level seminar 
for viewers. 

But certainly on many shoots we would ask 
ourselves: was that worthy of Clark? If we felt 
we had framed something clumsily, or not 
given a work of art enough time to breathe, we 
would do it over again because even though 
we weren't seeking to imitate the original 
series’ style, we wanted it to have that quality 
of concentrated power. 


MB: | watched the original series and in many 
ways it opened my eyes to a wider world of art 
and culture (I had been no further than to 
Belgium for a family holiday in 1969, and 
Clark took me to a different universe). That 
said, Clark almost never looked beyond 
Europe and never even went to Spain, and 
that looks very odd now. There were also 
rather few women in the Clark series (except a 
few society hostesses, Elizabeth Fry, the prison 
reformer, and the Virgin Mary). I have tried 
to put them, and the wider world, back in. 


How did you select the artworks and 
places that you wanted to feature when 
there wereso many possibilities? 

SS: When you have a huge amount of evidence 
and you're wanting to make a particular 
argument or raise a particular set of questions, 
in some senses it self selects. All three of us 
have rich experience in television and 
understand that the art of script writing is a 
very finely articulated balance between what 
you see and what you hear. So that shapes the 
kind of locations and kind of works you're 
going to include to take the journey forwards. 


DO: As with all TV, it was a balancing act, 
and one that required a lot of discussion 
and compromise. The process of selection 
involved working with the producers, the 
brilliant consultants Jonathan Jones and 
Julian Bell and, in my case, talking lots to 
Simon Schama. There were works of art that 
to me felt essential and others that 

it would have been nice to include, but that 
didn’t help us build our stories, so had to 
be dropped. As I say, compromise. 


Are there any common misconcep- 
tions about art history that you wanted 
to challenge in this series? 

MB: 1 wanted to shift the focus a little from 
the creator to the consumer. Of course, those 
creative geniuses are important, but so are 
the people who looked at, argued about and 
tried to understand the works of art. And that 


The Kouros of Apollo 


quarry where it was dug from the rock, close to the town of Apollonas. Work began on the 
statue in the seventh century BC, but it was abandoned unfinished 
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goes right up to us; our own reactions to early 
works of art are also important. For me, a 
large part of the meaning of art lies in the 
perspective of those who look at it. 


DO: I’m interested in art and history, but Iam 
not an art historian. What I believe is that no 
historian can truly get to know a culture or 

a period of the past unless they look seriously 
at what artists, writers, poets, architects etc 
were creating. For example, it would be 
unthinkable for anyone to claim to have any 
real insight into the culture of Georgian 
Britain without knowing the work of William 
Hogarth. Art is not a marginal element of 
culture or civilisation — it is central and often 
definitive. It is therefore integral and essential 
to our understanding of the past. 


Why do you think art has been impor- 
tant toso many cultures over history? 
DO: It’s difficult to think of a bigger question 
than that! There is clearly something innate, 
within our make-up, that urges us towards 


artistic expression. The instinct to create art 
appears to be universal. The effort, expense 
and sometimes dangers that individuals and 
societies have gone to in order to create art 
reinforces the idea that the artistic impulse 
comes from somewhere deep within us. It 

is so integral to the human condition that it 
was perhaps inevitable that it would become 
central to each culture as it emerged. 


MB: That is almost a tautology: cultures are 
about art (as well as about literature, music 
etc). It is in art that we represent ourselves 

to ourselves. It is a visual, and sometimes 
distorting, mirror. But also, art helps us to see 
how people in different worlds see — and saw 
— themselves. It is our lens on to the world. 


What can art tell us about these cultures 
that other historical sources cannot? 
MB: A myriad things! The main means of 
cultural communication for most of history 
has been images not words, and these 
paintings and sculptures press us to think 
hard about those images — and to think hard 
about the people who looked at them and 
made sense of them. Art opens us up to the 
world of the vast majority of people in the 
past, who could neither read nor write. 


DO: I’m nervous about seeing art 
fundamentally as a historical source. It can 
perform that function, but it also gives us so 
much more. As a window on to the past, art 
can do that magical thing of bringing us 
face-to-face with human beings who were 
once just like us. It can allow us to see 
landscapes and cityscapes that no longer 
exist, buildings that toppled centuries ago, 
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but it also takes us into the minds of the 
artists themselves, some of the most 
fascinating people to have lived. 


SS: I love these extraordinary ancient masks 
from Sanxingdui, perhaps because they 
seem to land from the planet Zarg or 
somewhere! In 1985/86 this grave was found 
in Sichuan containing elephant tusks — it was 
quite clear the elephants had been sacrificed 
—as well as bronze sculptures, but mostly it’s 
full of these masks with hugely exaggerated 
ears and protruding eyeballs. They are 
astonishing things. 

Ialso loved a sequence where we filmed the 
fresco ceiling in the Bishop’s Residence at 
Wiirzburg in south Germany. Clark had tried 
to film it but it’s clear they didn’t quite have 
the technology then to do what the Tiepolo 
father and son [who created it] had wanted, 
which was as you go up this enormous 
baroque staircase, the figures literally move in 
stop motion all around you. 

It’s a double layered fresco with the rather 
boring baroque title Apollo and the Four 
Continents. Apollo is swimming around in 
the peachy sunglow up above but down below 
are the continents, which are full of real 
people trading in swag. It’s heaving with 
camels, elephants, dogs and musicians and is 
this extraordinary circus of all humanity. 
Because we had this whacking great German 
jib we could travel the camera smoothly up 
the staircase and then turn it upside down 
and move sideways. This was so thrilling. 

It was a case of technology making the 
presenter experience the art all over again 
and it’s something I lock in my heart. 


DO: I loved seeing the Namban Screens that 
we filmed in Lisbon. These are Japanese 
painted screens from the late 16th and early 
17th centuries that record the arrival of the 
Portuguese traders, the first Europeans to 
reach Japan. I find these screens exquisitely 
beautiful but what also excites me about them 
is that so few people are aware of the art form; 
they are such brilliantly rendered snapshots 
of a historical period that is often overlooked. 
You really feel the thrill of exoticism and 
encounter in those amazing paintings. 


MB: There were all kinds of favourites, some 
old friends and some new ones. I absolutely 
loved going to the island of Naxos and 
discovering the unfinished Greek sculpture 
there in its ancient quarry. It has been lying 
there in the same place for two-and-a-half 
thousand years: sat on, admired, ignored, a 
landmark, a lovers’ meeting place, you name 
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A Japanese Namban folding screen, c1606, showing the arrival of the Portuguese in Japan. 
The gold leaf and tempera painting on paper was one of David Olusoga’s favourite discov- 
eries during filming, and is held at the National Museum of Ancient Art in Lisbon 
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it. It felt like a link with the distant past, as 
well as with all the intervening years. 


SS: It’s incredibly important. The world is 
now run, as it were, by Photoshopping. Art 
can actually determine who is elected, who is 


not elected and where power lies. Very often 
with screeds of text about all these very 
important things, people simply tune out, 
it’s too much like homework. But it’s different 
with powerful, compelling images. It 
shouldn’t be the case that we determine our 
lives with YouTube or Instagram but a lot of 
the time it does happen like that. 

MB: That is hard to sum up, especially as ‘Art’ 
often comes with a capital letter and with a 
tremendous sense of reverence. But what we 
see around us, and what we make, is part of 
how we make sense of ourselves. I don’t think 
art is just to be admired, it is to be thought 
about and argued about. 


DO: When Civilisation was broadcast there 
were three channels in the UK. The majority 
of people watched on black and white TVs. We 
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Civilisations highlights 


The eye of faith 
Angkor Wat 


First contact 
The Benin Bronzes 


Radiance 
Bacchus and Ariadne 


The triumph of art 
Tomb of I'timad-ud-Daulah 


How do we look? 
The Olmec heads 


now have so much content and so many 

ways to watch it that the concept of the TV 
channel itself is being questioned. All this 
change means that it is arguably impossible 
for a series today to have the impact that 
Civilisation had half a century ago. Although 
emerging into a radically different landscape, 
I hope that this series will demonstrate, 

yet again, that British TV is still committed to 
art, culture, history and big ideas. But 

more personally, I also hope it achieves 
something of what Clark’s series excelled 

at, which was to introduce new sights and 
new stories to new audiences. It was watching 
art documentaries that first encouraged me to 
set off with a backpack to visit the great 
galleries of Europe. 


MB: | don’t think that is for me to say. We will 
have to wait and see. But I hope that our series 
will remind those who watch, that art is 
always controversial, that you don’t need to 
be an old white man to appreciate it, and that 
arguments about art (as well as its creation) 
are a big part of civilisation. 


SS: I don’t think thousands of people are 
going to queue round the block to see us [as 
happened with a screening of Civilisation], 
but what we do hope — without writing a kind 
of op-ed for a liberal newspaper — is that it 
highlights the connectedness of human 
creativity. It would be a wonderful thing if 
history and art history were taught by 
showing what many different cultures were 
producing at the same time. It would be 
wonderful because we are now living in a time 
of intensified paranoia and mutual suspicion, 
of walls and fences and rhetoric going up from 
the Channel to the US-Mexican border, which 
is a truly awful thing. I’m completely 
unrepentant about saying that. Hl 
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Major anniversary 
occasions World’s 
First Colour Gold 


Quarter Sovereign 


This year Britain celebrates 
one hundred years of the 
defence of our skies. In 1918 
- one hundred years ago - the 
Royal Air Force was formed 
and since that time it has 
defended us from the air. 


Through World War Two and 
the Battle of Britain, the Cold 
War, the Falklands War, the 
Gulf War and right through 
to today, Britain’s air defence 
is crucial to our national 
security. 


NEW COIN FIRST BUT 
FEWER THAN 1 IN EVERY 
5,000 UK HOUSEHOLDS 
CAN OWN ONE 


not so much 
anniversary that has collectors 
and gold buyers excited, as 
the announcement of a new 
gold quarter sovereign coin 
being struck that is a world 
first. 


To mark this nationally 
significant anniversary, 
Hattons of London has 
independently designed a 
commemorative gold quarter 
sovereign coin and it features 
the Union Flag in full colour 
- never before has a quarter 
sovereign been struck with 
full colour in its design. 
This is why people will be 
determined to get their hands 
on one. 


FEATURES THE 
HURRICANE: HERO OF 
THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN 


The quarter sovereign coin 
features the front section of 
a Hawker Hurricane, with the 
Union Flag in full colour in 


the background. 
The distinctive outline of 
the nose section, wings 


and cockpit of the Hawker 
Hurricane - a ‘hero’ of the 
Battle of Britain - celebrate 


its contribution to the defence 
of our skies. 


During World War Two a total 
of 14,583 Hurricanes were 
produced. It was a ‘workhorse’ 
of Fighter Command: it 
featured a fabric covered 
fuselage, was quick to repair 
and withstood considerable 
punishment. Turn-around 
time - to re-arm, refuel etc. 
- was just nine minutes from 
landing to taking-off again. 
By comparison a Spitfire took 
twenty-six minutes. 


ONE OF THE WORLD’S 
MOST IMPORTANT 


It is significant that a gold 
quarter sovereign be struck 
for this important national 
anniversary - the sovereign 
series is itself one of our 
greatest national symbols. 


The gold sovereign was first 
struck in the modern British 
era in the year 1817 during 
the reign of King George II. 
The new sovereign coins 
(a full sovereign and half 
sovereign were issued from 
1817, adouble sovereign from 
1823 and a five sovereign 
coin from 1887) were the 
basis of a coinage that lasted 
Britain until the end of the 
Gold Standard. The quarter 
sovereign was first struck 
in 2009. 


The sovereign was quite 
simply the greatest gold coin 
of its era. During the reign 
of Queen Victoria, the British 
sovereign was official legal 
tender in more than 30 nations 
and territories around the 
world, and accepted in many 
others. 


That global acceptance was 
a result of its unparalleled 
reliability of purity and 


weight. Even today, just 
the mention of the word 
‘sovereign’ evokes feelings 
of pride and security in the 
minds of most of us. 


Sadly we no longer have 
sovereign coins in everyday 
circulation. What many people 
don’t realise though is that 
they are still struck for those 
interested in owning gold. 


The sovereigns minted today 
are struck to the same purity 
they have had since 1817 - 
solid 22 carat gold. 


BREXIT UNCERTAINTY 
FOCUSES MANY ON GOLD 


Recent uncertainty caused by 
the Brexit process has caused 
many people to reconsider 
gold. It is a truly international 
‘currency’ and unlike other 
assets that must reside 
within a specific geographic 
territory, it is portable and 
also physical. 


It even has a special status 
within Britain: it can be 
bought without paying any 
VAT. 


QUARTER SOVEREIGN 
COIN WITH COLOUR 
IS WORLD’S FIRST 


Never before has a quarter 
sovereign coin featured full 
colour in its design. It is a 
fitting tribute to the hundred 
year anniversary of the 
defence of Britain’s skies. 


This first of its kind gold 
quarter sovereign, minted 
from solid 22 carat gold, is 
restricted to just 4,999 coins. 
This means that fewer than 1 
in every 5,000 UK households 
can own one. 


Those interested in owning 
one at a £100 saving for just 


The world’s-first gold quarter sovereign coin with colour in its design 
has been independently designed by Hattons of London to celebrate 
2018's one hundred years of the defence of Britain's skies by the Royal 
Air Force. Only 4,999 have been minted, meaning that fewer than 1 in 
every 5,000 UK households will be able to own one. A limited number 
are available only from Hattons of London with a £100 saving for just 
£99 plus P&P. Orders placed by the closing date qualify for a copy of the 
book ‘The Defence of Britain's Skies’ FREE of charge. 


£99 (plus £4.99 for P&P) 
should contact Hattons of 
London whose contact details 
appear below. This offer is 
exclusively available from 
Hattons of London. 


Applications made by the 
closing date will receive 
a copy of the 76 page full 
colour book “The Defence 
of Britain’s Skies” by award 


THE DEFENCE OF 
BRITAIN’S SKIES _ : 


winning documentary 
maker and author Stewart 
Binns, FREE of charge with 
their order. It presents the 
history of seven iconic British 
aircraft - including the Hawker 
Hurricane - and their impact 
on the defence of Britain. 


The coin may be returned 
within 60 days for a full 
refund. There is a strict limit 
of one coin per household, 
and this offer is limited to UK 
mainland households only. All 
applicants must be aged 18 
or over. 


It’s worth noting too that 
within Britain sovereign coins 
have no VAT. 


-~ Hattons 
of LONDON 


YOU MAY CALL 
NOW, FREE, ON 


0800 083 5689 


Telephone lines open Mon-Fri 9.00am-5.00pm. 
Online at www.hattonsoflondon.co.uk 


Offer Reference: 


1181 


Major credit cards accepted. Closing date 22nd April 2018. Your order is covered by our no-questions-asked 60 day complete satisfaction guarantee | Technical specifications: Coin; quarter sovereign | Issuing authority: Tristan 
da Cunha | Diameter: 14mm | Date of coin: 2018 | Weight: 2g | Purity: Solid 22 carat gold | Hattons of London reserves the right to alter or withdraw this offer before the end date | Orders by post: send name, address, cheque, 
P.O. or credit card details to “FREEPOST Hattons of London” | Hattons of London Ltd, Company 10718280 
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Members of the Home Guard 
train racing pigeons as 
messengers in Blackburn, 
July 1940. Soon, carrier 
birds like this would be 
supplying vital intelligence 
on German arms factories 
and troop movements in 
occupied Europe 
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.Gordon Corera clescribes an ingenious British operation 
to subvert Nazirule in Europe - using carrier birds 
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Pigeons vs Hitler 


n the night of 8 April 1941, 
an RAF Whitley took off 
from Newmarket — home 
of the Special Duties 
squadron which dropped 
agents behind enemy lines 
for British intelligence. 
The plane was attacked by anti-aircraft fire 
near Zeebrugge but the rear gunner managed 
to take out one of the searchlights. As it 
approached the Franco-Belgian border, the 
dispatcher was told to “commence opera- 
tions”. But what emerged from the plane and 
glided to the earth below wasn’t highly 
trained spies, it was carrier pigeons. 

The April flight was the first drop for a new 
secret operation — codenamed Columba. It 
was unusual because it relied on the contri- 
butions of British pigeon fanciers. The birds 
they donated were placed in containers which 
then floated to the ground in Europe beneath 
a parachute. On the outside of the container 
was an envelope with a questionnaire — a plea 
for help from Britain. The operation would 
run for three-and-a-half years, and see 
16,554 pigeons dropped in an arc from 
Copenhagen in Denmark to Bordeaux in 
the south of France. The aim was to gather 
intelligence from ordinary people living 
under Nazi occupation. 

The Allies’ top intelligence priority in April 
1941 was details of a planned invasion of 
England, followed by information on troops in 
the area, enemy morale, significant addresses 
the Germans were using, the location of 
aerodromes and the effect of bombs dropped 
by the Allies. Plus, in an example of early 
audience research, they sought to discover the 
extent to which people could hear BBC radio 
clearly and their views of its service. The 
questionnaire ended with the words: “Thank 
you. Take courage. We will not forget you.” 


&6 


One Official feared 
that the birds 
would be picked 
up by ahungry 
patriot and find 
themselves in 

a pigeon pie 


The Debaillie family pictured in 1941 with a pigeon dropped behind enemy lines by the RAF. 
As members of the Leopold Vindictive resistance group, these Belgian villagers would 
provide pigeon-borne intelligence deemed significant enough to show to Churchill 


Instructions showed how to correctly clip 
the small green cylinder onto the pigeon’s leg 
again once the questionnaire had been 
completed. Once released, the birds would 
fly home to their British lofts. Their owners 
would inform the authorities and pass 
intelligence on to a little known but important 
section of Military Intelligence — MI14(d). 

No one was quite sure if this ingenious 
enterprise would work. One official reckoned 
there were four options for a pigeon. It might 
not be found and simply die in its container. A 
local could pick it up — as the British hoped 
—and send a message back. The Germans 
might find it — as the British certainly didn’t 
hope — and dispatch it back with a fake 
message. Then there was a final option: “They 
may be picked up by a hungry patriot and find 
themselves in a pigeon pie.” 


The first bird back 

Two days after that inaugural drop in April 
1941, the phone rang at the War Office, 
bringing good news: the first bird had made 
its way home to Kent. At 10.30am, Columba 
message number 1 was phoned back to 
MI14(d). It came from a small village called 
Le Briel in the commune of Herzeele in 
northern France, not far from the Belgian 
border. It might have been short but it 
contained genuine information. 

“Pigeon found Wednesday 9th at 8am,” 
Columba message 1 began. “The German 
troop movements are always at night... 
There is a large munitions dump at Herzeele 
200 metres from the railway station. 
Yesterday, a convoy of Horse Artillery 
passed towards Dunkirk via Bambecque and 
another to Hazebrouck. The Bosches do not 
mention an invasion of England... The RAF 
have never bombed these parts. They should 


come to bomb the brick works as the 
proprietor is a...” The translator recorded the 
next word as “illegible”, but one wonders if it 
was actually to avoid the blushes caused by 
the Frenchman’s crude description of a 
collaborator. The message ended: “I await 
your return, Iam and remain a Frenchman.” 
It was signed “ABCD34”. 

This was just the start. The intelligence 
brought back by Columba would prove to be 
wide-ranging. It revealed the existence of 
small resistance networks eager to help the 
British. In the case of one message from a 
Belgian group codenamed Leopold 
Vindictive, the intelligence was sufficiently 
important to be shown to Winston Churchill. 
Often it provided glimpses into the realities of 
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A poster urges Britons not to shoot 
carrier pigeons carrying “life or death” 
messages on behalf of the armed forces 
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life under occupation — the rationing, the 
fear, the anger. In other instances, it provided 
hard intelligence on German positions which 
could then be targeted. 

During the war, the job of RV Jones at M16 
was hunting for new German weapons and 
defences. One of his priorities was under- 
standing why German night-fighters were so 
effective at shooting down British planes 
flying over the continent. All other sources of 
intelligence had failed to shed any light on 
this conundrum. But, on 5 June 1942, a 
Columba message came up trumps. 

The message’s author wrote that they 
thought the bird had been meant for Belgium, 
rather than the Netherlands, but that they 
had decided to provide some details anyway. 
For the British, it was fortunate that they did, 
for they reported news of a camp at 
Opperdoes with a great many 
“technical installations, 
listening-apparatus, 
jammers... From this 
camp, the night fighters 
get their instructions,” 
the author wrote, helpfully 
providing a map that showed the 
precise location. “Do come over this 
way and do not fly so high so we can see 
that you are British.” 

Jones and the Air Ministry considered 4 
this message “first class”. And it was just 
the start. “Pigeons drew first blood on 
three night-fighter control stations,” Jones 
wrote. They would later also provide 
intelligence on the launch sites 
of V1 flying bombs. 


Fresh out of the box 


What made the intelligence provided 
by the pigeons so valuable was the fact 
that it was incredibly fresh. Often it 
took months for reports from under- 
cover agents to be smuggled out from behind 
enemy lines, often through Spain or some 
other circuitous route. By the time it arrived 
in Britain, the information could be out of 
date. But Columba messages often landed in 
British laps within days — even hours — of the 
intelligence being collected. 

As intended, the pigeon-borne messages 
even provided the BBC with feedback on how 
its broadcasts were being received on the 
continent. The corporation’s European 
intelligence director told MI14 that, thanks to 
the immediacy of its messages, Columba was 
of “the utmost value”. 

One person wrote of the BBC’s broadcasts 
to occupied Europe: “Everything interests us 
but speak clearly and loud.” A writer from 
Pas-de-Calais in France enthused: “My wife 
would like to kiss the well-known speakers, 
as they are so patriotic.” A message from 
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Brittany revealed that a wife was greatly 
cheered by hearing her husband speaking 
from London — and wanted him to know. 

Columba’s value to the Allies is reflected in 
the fact that it was still being used in the 
summer of 1944, and played a role in the 
preparations for the D-Day landings — 
particularly in identifying the disposition 
of Nazi forces. Many of the messages sent 
back from occupied Europe must have made 
for difficult reading. Some of the bleakest are 
those that detail civilian casualties from 
Allied bombing raids. 

“T would ask you, my friends,” wrote a 
French farmer who found a pigeon in his 
beetroot field in Mayenne, “to warn the 
population a few minutes before the bombing 
because you kill many civilians who are your 

friends. Very few Germans get killed. It is 
nearly always the civilians who suffer 
from your aircraft. If you circle 
before dropping your bombs, 
the population would have 
time to withdraw from the 
town, thus avoiding many 
French victims. You must 
spare your friends and kill 
the Germans.” The farmer’s 
message ended with a plea 
for liberation as soon as 


A member of the Army 
Pigeon Service- | 
harnessed with a ‘back 
carrier’ and pictured in 
July 1945 - which was used 
to carry messages in Africa 
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possible, since all his friends had been taken 
by the Gestapo. “Please send us arms, rifles, 
revolvers and ammunition by parachute,” 
he wrote. 

One of the more startling messages arrived 
on 13 July 1944 from a resistance group in 
Brittany. “As we suspect that this isa German 
pigeon, we are sending you some news which 
you will find interesting,” the group wrote, 
explaining that they were now well supplied 
by the Allies and were making preparations 
to “teach you the lesson which you deserve... 
In the end you will pay your debts to the 
prisoners, the families you have shot and 
those you have tortured.” 

The message offered another warning: 
“For us, as from today, 10 Boches for one 
Frenchman, Suffering for suffering, an 
eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth... Already 
we have done in many Boches and know 
that we have the arms we need you will 
learn very shortly.” 

Of course, a single piece of intelligence is 
rarely transformative. Rather, it contributes 
to a wider picture — and the Allies’ secret 
army of pigeons certainly did that. But 
Columba’s value didn’t just lie in the informa- 
tion it gleaned on German arms factories and 
troop movements. This ingenious intelli- 
gence-gathering operation established a 
connection between people in Britain — spies 
and pigeon fanciers alike — and those living 
under Nazi occupation in Europe. It served as 
reassurance to both parties that they weren’t 
fighting the Germans alone. 

Birds didn’t win the war. People did. But 
the pigeons of Operation Columba 
certainly played their part. Ei 


Gordon Corera is the BBC’s 
security correspondent and the 
author of books including The Art 

of Betrayal: Life and Death in the 

British Secret Service (Orion, 2011) 
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THE HISTORY ESSAY 


The early socialist and trade union leader Ben Tillett addresses striking dockers in 1911. Since the late 19th century, trade unions - 
dedicated to improving workers’ bargaining position within the labour market — have been a cornerstone of British socialism 


BRITAIN’S CAUTIOUS 


REVOLUTIONARIES 


While Europe's early socialists sought to smash the system, 
their counterparts in Britain were content to work within it 
By Jon Lawrence 


Accompanies the Radio 4 series British Socialism: The Grand Tour RADIO 4) 
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THE HISTORY ESSAY 


n 1965, the great Marxist historian and radical EP Thompson wrote 
an essay on the “peculiarities of the English”. He did so to refute the 
claims of a rising generation of leftwing intellectuals for whom 
British history had been little more than a series of catastrophic 
wrong turns and failed revolutionary opportunities. By contrast, 


Thompson sought to bring out the importance ofa minority strand 
of radical, dissenting politics running through English history. He 
also insisted on the need to study the past on its own terms, rather 
than measured against theoretical models of how it ‘should’ have 
unfolded. It is a lesson that can be applied to the history of British 
socialism, which is not short of its own peculiarities. 

Considering that British industrialism would provide the model 
for the Marxist theory of socialist revolution, it is striking how slow 
Britain was to develop its own domestic socialist tradition. It is 
equally striking that when socialism did begin to put down strong 
roots in Britain in the half century between the 1880s and the 
1930s, many of its distinctive characteristics placed Britain firmly 
outside the mainstream tradition of European socialism. 

On the continent, socialism had been born in the shadow of the 
French Revolution and the failed revolutions of 1848, and long re- 
mained clandestine and persecuted. It was no accident that many 
European socialist leaders spent time as political émigrés in Brit- 
ain, most famously Marx himself. And though the revolutionary 
fire gradually receded in many European socialist parties as they 
came within the fold of formal politics, they generally retained a 
doctrinal commitment to class conflict, the abolition of private 
property and the overthrow of both capitalism and religion. 

British socialism was strongly religious and overtly constitution- 
al. It was also less focused on questions of production and econom- 
ic ownership, more working-class in its leadership and, 
paradoxically, less willing to accept that socialism had anything to 
do with class politics. The roots of these peculiarities can be traced 
back to the early 19th century — to the very time that Marx and 
Engels were constructing their theory of socialist revolution in di- 
rect response to the British experience of industrialisation. 

When, in 1842, Karl Marx’s friend and collaborator Friedrich 
Engels came to Manchester to help run his father’s textile factory, 
he was quick to see that the most significant threat to Brit- 
ain’s emerging capitalist industrial system was posed not 
by socialism but Chartism (the huge movement of work- 
ers demanding political reform, including the vote for 
all men aged over 21). Engels was struck by the Char- 
tists’ instinctive anti-capitalism and by their strong 
sense of themselves as a class apart with interests dis- 
tinct from, and at odds with, their employers. Already 


in correspondence with Marx, it was the young Engels’ vivid de- 
scriptions of working-class life and politics in industrial Manches- 
ter that played the vital role in persuading Marx that industrial 
workers acting in their own class interests could bring about the 
socialist revolution he desired. 

Although the Chartist movement lost its ability to mobilise Brit- 
ish workers on a mass scale after 1848, its ethos continued to stamp 
working-class, radical politics for the rest of the century. In many 
ways, it was the Chartist legacy that gave British socialism its dis- 
tinctive character, shaping working-class radical politics long be- 
fore socialism emerged as a distinctive political tradition during 
the 1880s and 1890s. But Marx and Engels had misread Chartism. 
Chartists might be intensely class conscious, but this sprang from 
their anger at workers’ exclusion from the franchise established by 
the Great Reform Act of 1832. Their goal was full incorporation 
into the political order, rather than the destruction of that order. 


adical protest was only one facet of 19th-century 

working-class politics. No less important was the 

enormous effort workers put into developing 

working-class institutions capable of taming the 

worst effects of industrialisation. The defensive, 

self-help institutions built up by the Victorian 

working class took many forms: friendly societies 

providing mutual self-help in times of adversity (these had more 

than 4 million members by 1870); co-operative societies for the pro- 

vision of goods and services on a mutual, not-for-profit basis; work- 

ing-men’s clubs to provide leisure — especially beer; and trade unions 

dedicated to improving workers’ bargaining position within the la- 
bour market. Crucially, none of these institutions was socialist. 

As a result, unlike in most European countries, socialism 

emerged as a political movement after the stabilisation of capital- 

ism and the formation of a mature working-class culture. Brit- 

BN ish socialists always had to decide whether they would adapt to 

the pre-existing culture of working-class institutions or seek 

to remake those institutions in the image of socialism. Usu- 

ally they sought to do a bit of both, and with considerable 

success: by the 1920s only the friendly societies remained 

unambiguously outside the orbit of Labour politics. 
Late Victorian British socialism was diverse and loosely 


Keir Hardie pictured in the 1890s. The first 
leader of the Labour party vehemently 
rejected the idea of all-out class war 
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THE HISTORY ESSAY 


British socialism was more overtly constitutional, less focused 
on questions of production and economic ownership, and more 
working-class in its leadership than its continental equivalents 


An engraving shows protestors looting Piccadilly shops in 1886, following a meeting addressed by leading socialist (and future 


Liberal cabinet minister) John Burns. The dominant strand of socialism would seek to reform society rather than dismantle it 


structured, but we can identify two main strands: radical revolu- 
tionary, and reformist constitutional. The Social Democratic Fed- 
eration (SDF), formally socialist from 1883, proclaimed itself a 
Marxist revolutionary party and had its roots in post-Chartist 
working-class radicalism. By contrast, the miscellaneous local so- 
cialist societies and labour parties that came together in 1893 to 
form the Independent Labour Party (ILP) looked to trade union- 
ism as the key to establishing a strong socialist movement in Brit- 
ain. The clue was there in the ILP’s choice of name — ‘labour’ — but 
also in its principal strategy: to win trade unions, and especially the 
over-arching federation of unions known as the Trades Union 
Congress (TUC), to the cause of independent working-class repre- 
sentation in both local and national politics. 

At this point in the late 19th century, British trade union leaders 
were strongly linked with the centrist Liberal party, which set them 
at odds with a rising generation of more radical trade union activ- 
ists. By the late 1890s, almost any gathering of British trade union- 
ists would have included a large minority of men, mostly young, 
sporting the hallmark red tie of the independent socialist. Perhaps 
because they often saw Liberal trade union leaders as the enemy, 
many of these young activists remained deeply sceptical about the 
ILP leadership’s fixation on securing a tactical alliance with the 


TUC. They wanted to take the message of socialism directly to or- 
dinary workers in the manner of religious evangelists, rather than 
rely on reaching workers indirectly through their organisations. 

But, at the TUC conference of 1900, the party rank-and-file 
found themselves outmanoeuvred. In what was one of the most sig- 
nificant moments in the history of British socialism, the TUC sig- 
nalled its break with a tradition of political collaboration which 
had resulted in more than a dozen trade unionists taking the Lib- 
eral whip in parliament as Lib-Lab MPs. From now on, Labour can- 
didates would be independent of other political parties. This was a 
decisive victory for the ILP’s ‘big four’ leaders — Keir Hardie, Ramsay 
MacDonald, Philip Snowden and Bruce Glasier — and the very mo- 
ment that the British Labour party can be said to have been born. By 
1906, 29 independent Labour MPs had been returned to parliament, 
and the movement had adopted the name: the Labour party. 

Keir Hardie, Britain’s first socialist MP, was the key figure bind- 
ing Labour together in these early years. His fiery rhetoric and icon- 
oclastic radicalism (perhaps best epitomised by his refusal to attend 
parliament wearing the conventional frock coat, silk top hat and 
starched wing collar) endeared him to activists steeped in the tradi- 
tions of 19th-century, working-class radicalism. But his dedication 
to building an alliance with organised labour, and his strong com- 
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A speaker preaches the virtues of socialism from the ‘William Morris Clarion van’ in c1915. By now, Labour was positioning itself as the 
party of welfare provision and public services, a political union fighting the corner of those too disadvantaged to help themselves 
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The Labour party's antipathy for the far left, its determination to 
draw asharp line between itself and communism, did as much as 
anything else to forge the distinctive features of its politics 


mitment to both parliamentary politics and state social reform 
aligned him firmly with the reformist strand in British socialism. 

Certainly Hardie had few regrets when, in 1901, the Marxist So- 
cial Democratic Federation chose to break with Labour, having 
failed to persuade the new organisation to commit itself wholeheart- 
edly to socialism and “recognition of the class war”. Hardie insisted 
that socialism “makes war upon a system, not upon a class”. Not only 
was there room for all classes within his vision of socialism, but so- 
cialism was a question of ethics more than economics. Workers, as 
much as capitalists, must transcend their immediate class interests in 
the interests of humanity as a whole. 


amsay MacDonald was the other key figure be- 
hind the growth of Labour politics in Britain be- 
fore (and after) the First World War. He was the 
Labour party’s main public intellectual in this pe- 
riod, publishing a series of books arguing the case 
for a distinctive brand of ethical, reformist parlia- 
mentary socialism. MacDonald used the new lan- 
guage of evolution to present socialism as the logical extension of 
19th-century parliamentary liberalism, harnessing the fashionable 
idea of society as an organism to argue that only socialism could cure 
the social ills that threatened the body politic. Like Hardie, Mac- 
Donald might reject the politics of class, but his humble working- 
class origins remained central to his public persona. 

When MacDonald was sworn in as the first Labour prime minis- 
ter in 1924, with mill-worker’s son Philip Snowden as his chancel- 
lor, millions of Labour supporters celebrated a triumph for their 
class as much as for their politics. In turn, when MacDonald and 
Snowden broke with Labour in 1931, forming a National Govern- 
ment with Conservatives and Liberals, many Labour supporters 
found this an impossibly hard blow precisely because they had pro- 
jected so much onto the pair’s defiance of the class order. 

But it was the campaigning work of rank-and-file MPs — not Har- 
die and MacDonald’s charisma — that secured the Labour party’s 
future in the early days. In 1901, a change in the law meant that 
trade unions calling a lawful strike were potentially liable to meet 
claims for damages. Anger at the so-called Taff Vale ruling had al- 
ready done much to boost affiliations to Labour. The new party’s 
credibility was further strengthened when its lobbying effectively 
ensured that, in 1906, the Liberal government acceded to the de- 
mand for the restoration of trade unions’ full legal immunity. 

Yet it would be a mistake to imagine that Britain’s hybrid labour/ 
socialist alliance put industrial issues at the heart of its political pro- 
gramme. Quite the reverse. There was growing interest in the idea 
of minimum wage and maximum hours legislation, but both trade 
unions and Labour leaders recognised that not everyone could join 
a union or go on strike. The Labour party existed to be the political 
union for those too weak or disadvantaged to help themselves. 

Until at least the Second World War, one of the most striking 


features of the British Labour party was that it understood socialist 
politics largely through the lens of consumption rather than pro- 
duction. Writing in the 1920s, the London-based German socialist 
Egon Wertheimer saw Labour’s prioritisation of housing, health, 
education and social welfare, rather than control of industrial pro- 
duction and the wider economy, as its most distinctive feature. But 
he also saw Labour as more definitively constitutional in outlook 
than European socialist parties, noting that it had been born as a 
parliamentary party, rather than being founded in opposition to 
state and society. The British Labour party also appeared more open 
to absorbing recruits from outside the working class, in part because 
it did not understand socialism in terms of class politics. 

True, Labour was not wholly indifferent to questions of econom- 
ic ownership and control. In the famous Clause 4 of its 1918 consti- 
tution, the Labour party signalled its formal commitment to 
socialism by declaring in favour of “the common ownership of the 
means of production, distribution, and exchange”. But Labout’s of- 
fer to the public was always first and foremost about welfare and 
public services —as it still is. 

Labour’s adoption of a formally socialist constitution in 1918 
represented a defining moment in British socialist history. But, ar- 
guably, the founding of the Communist Party of Great Britain 
(CPGB) two years later was almost equally important. 

The split between parliamentary and revolutionary socialism 
was less severe in Britain than in many European countries — partly 
because, on the ground, Labour and communist activists often 
worked harmoniously together. However, Labour’s leadership 
wasn’t quite so sanguine as the party’s grassroots about the emer- 
gence of this new political force. It disowned as “unconstitutional” 
the communists’ proclivity for public demonstration and street 
protest. Ramsay MacDonald and Philip Snowden went further still, 
disbanding local Labour parties that allowed joint membership or 
refused to oppose communist candidates at the polls. 

This antipathy for the far left, this determination to draw a sharp 
line between Labour and communism, did as much as anything 
else to forge the distinctive features of British Labour politics — its 
strict parliamentarianism, its focus on questions of consumption, 
and its hostility to ‘class politics’. Such peculiarities might have 
deep historical roots, but they were renewed by this new fear of 
communism and revolution. And they still resonate today. Hl 


Jon Lawrence is associate professor of history at the University of Exeter. 
He was an adviser on the Radio 4 series British Socialism: The Grand Tour 
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A spell- 
binding 
history 

of witches 


From the malevolent crones of the 
ancient world through the child-eating 
monsters of Victorian fairy-tales to the 
teen idols of the 1990s, Owen Davies 
chronicles humanity's long obsession 
with the purveyors of sorcery 


A pair of witches bring down rain, as 
depicted in an engraving from 1489. 
The wave of witch-trials that swept 
Europe from the 15th to the 18th 
century would lead to the deaths of 
perhaps as many as 50,000 people 


Ahistory of witches 


The first civilisations 


Noxious ghosts 
and evil eyes 


Humanity has lived in fear 
of witches baleful power 
for at least 4,000 years 
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The left eye of the Egyptian god Horus 
offered, it was believed, protection 
against the glare of the ‘evil eye’ 


“She has given me to drink her life- 
depriving potion. She has bathed me in 
her deadly dirty water. She has rubbed me 
with her destructive evil oil.” Fear of the 
baleful power of witchcraft has, it seems, 
haunted humanity for thousands of years 
— as this incantation written by a resident 
of Mesopotamia proves. 

Anti-witchcraft texts found among 
the cuneiform clay tablets of this ancient 
civilisation depicted witches as mostly 
malevolent women, who practised 
harmful magic. Witches, we’re told, made 
images of their victims and then twisted 
the limbs to cause pain. They were also 
accused of burying these figures in graves 
in an act of magic that wedded the victim 
to acorpse. As a result, people were wary 
of accepting food and drink from 
suspected witches in case they 
transmitted evil spells. 

The ancient peoples of the eastern 
Mediterranean were also terrified by 
noxious ghosts that, on the command of 
vengeful witches, inflicted illnesses on the 
living. In a bid to combat this menace, 
exorcist-priests deployed incantations 
designed to dispel malevolent spirits. 

Such fears fed into ancient Egyptian and 
Jewish ideas about witchery, and it was 
during the rise of these two peoples that 
the concept of women possessing the ‘evil 
eye’ came to prominence. The evil eye 
spread plague and leprosy, warned 
various Jewish texts, and the Old 
Testament counselled its readers: “Eat not 
the bread of him that has an evil eye.” 

By now, the boundary between witches 
and female prophets and diviners had also 
became blurred, a fact that would have 
terrible consequences for thousands of 
women down the centuries. 


Turning men into swine 


Classical epics were filled with tales of vengeful hags 
casting diabolical spells on former lovers 


Beware the abandoned wife. Such was 
the advice contained within ancient 
Greek epic tales, which routinely 
regaled their readers with stories of 
vengeful women using evil potions to 
metamorphise their former husbands 
into animals. The most famous 
representation was the goddess-witch 
Circe, who turned men into swine with 
her magic wand or staff. 

By the time the Romans had become 
the dominant force in ancient Europe, 
the image of the witch had changed 
again. Now, she was predominately old 
and ugly, like the witches Canidia and 
Sagana described by the first-century 
BC poet Horace. These figures have, 
perhaps, done more than any other to 
forge the modern stereotype of the 


witch in the western imagination. 

The Roman witch could also be a 
sexual predator, a lustful and jealous 
older woman using magic to make 
younger men fall in love with her. In one 
story a witch turns a man into a beaver 
for sleeping with another woman. 

The witch in Roman literature has 
a predilection for corpses and 
necromantic divination. In Lucan’s 
Pharsalia, the witch Erictho scours 
graveyards and funeral pyres looking 
for body parts, plunging “her hands 
into the eyes, delighting to dig out the 
congealed orbs, while she gnaws the 
pale fingernails of a desiccated hand”. 
In some stories, the wrathful witches 
have cosmic powers, drawing down 
storms and invoking infernal deities. 


The Roman witch could be a sexual 
predator, a lustful and jealous older 
woman using magic to make 
younger men fall in love with her 


A fifth-century BC Greek vase shows the goddess-witch Circe handing 
Odysseus an enchanted potion, part of her plan to turn him into a pig 
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The noble art 
of sorcery 


Chinese aristocrats used 
witch-hunts to silence 
their enemies 
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Han dynasty emperor Wudi suspected 
his ill health was caused by witchcraft 


Death was the penalty for those who 
‘confused’ the people with witchcraft 
in early China. Such accusations were 
often wrapped up in aristocratic and 
dynastic struggles — particularly when 
the succession to the imperial throne 
was at stake. 

In AD 102, the childless consort of 
the emperor died in prison after being 
denounced as a witch. Then, in AD 165, 
the consort of the Emperor Huan was 
ordered to kill herself for offences 
including witchcraft. 

What crimes were these noble 
witches accused of committing? We'll 
probably never know, but a witch hunt 
instigated in 91 BC in the city of 
Chang’an (now Xi’an) offers some clues. 
On the instructions of the ageing 
Emperor Wudi, who feared his long 
illness was the work of witchcraft, foreign 
shamans were brought in to search 
imperial properties for dolls used in 
harmful magic. Suspects were arrested 
for summoning evil spirits and uttering 
malicious nocturnal prayers. Among 
those found guilty was Crown Prince 
Liu Ju, whose rooms were apparently 
found to contain wooden carvings of 
his victims. Liu Ju would hang himself 
in the turmoil that followed. 

From the ancient to medieval eras, 
Chinese witches were also thought to 
practise harmful gu magic. This was 
associated with vipers, and saw the 
witches accused of bewitching water 
and contaminating food and drink. 
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The rise of the 


satanic conspirator 


The medieval church was convinced that 
witches were in league with the devil 


By the 14th century, the European witch 
had become a devilish heretic, hell-bent 
on undermining Christianity. A series of 
ecclesiastical investigations suggested 
that there were increasing numbers of 
mostly male magicians and sorcerers 
acting collectively, and using magic 
books to conjure up demons. 

Female conspirators were also 
incriminated. Dame Alice Kyteler, of 
Kilkenny, was a high profile example. 

In the 1320s she was accused of 
gathering with others to worship 
demons and make sacrifices to them 
at crossroads, in order to kill several 
husbands and inherit their wealth. 

While medieval concerns about 
witchery centred on the political 
intrigues that regularly swirled through 
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aristocratic courts, more lowly magical 
practitioners began to appear in 
accusations. These were often 
clergymen who could read textbooks 
of magic, which were causing 
increasing concern. 

But by the early 15th century, 
theologians were increasingly focusing 
on lowly female witches. Women, made 
in the flawed image of Eve, were 
considered more prone to the devil’s 
wiles and temptations. If he was 
engaged in a systematic and sustained 
campaign to overthrow the Christian 
world, then it stood to reason, from this 
misogynistic viewpoint, that he would 
focus on recruiting women by offering 
them the power to harm those they 
wished to injure out of spite and envy. 
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Witches with a devil animal, as shown in an English woodcut. Medieval 
clergymen feared sorcerers using magic books to summon devils 


If the devil was engagedina 
campaign to overthrow the Christian 
world, then it stood to reason that he 
would focus on recruiting a woman 
made in the flawed image of Eve 


Ahistory of witches 


15th-18th centuries 


A woman is put through the ordeal of swimming, c1612. If she sank, 
she was innocent. If she floated, she was deemed to be a witch 


The slaughter of innocents 


Tens of thousands were put to death in a wave of 
witch trials that swept Europe from the 15th century 


In the mid-15th century, growing fears 
of Satan’s work — fanned by the rise of 
printing — ushered in the era of the 
witch trial. This lethal new wave of 
persecution provides us with masses 
of information about those who were 
accused of witchcraft. Somewhere 
between 30,000 and 50,000 people 
were executed as witches in the 
period, and we know the identity of 
thousands of them. 

A significant majority were women, 
but many did not fit the classical 
stereotype. Witches could be young 
and old, married and widowed, poor 
and wealthy. Some of them were 
cunning-folk, or wise-women and 
wise-men, who generally offered to 
counteract witchcraft, but who 
were occasionally accused of 
witchcraft themselves. 


Although people really did seek to 
practise harmful magic out of revenge, 
spite and envy, the vast majority of 
those executed as witches were 
innocent. And while many accusations 
concerned the simple bewitchment of 
neighbours, livestock and crops, the 
use of torture on the continent 
generated lurid stories of perverted 
orgies and sabbats with the devil. 

Judges ruthlessly interrogated the 
accused, under torture, in a bid to 
confirm their fears of a satanic 
conspiracy. In one trial in Colmar, now 
France, those under suspicion were 
peppered with a battery of questions, 
including: “What was the name of 
your master among the evil demons? 
What demons and what other humans 
participated at the sabbat? How was 
the sabbat banquet arranged?” 


The use of torture on the continent 
generated lurid stories of perverted 
orgies and sabbats with the devil 
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Forest-dwelling 
monstrosities 


During the 18th century, a new 
breed of witches began haunting 
the pages of children’s fairy-tales 


Fear of witchcraft didn’t fade with the end of 
the witch trial era — it merely changed form. 
During the 18th and 19th centuries, the witch 
of popular imagination morphed into a 
monstrous being that terrorised children from 
the pages of fairy-tales. Among the most 
famous were the ‘Iron-nosed Witch’ of 
Hungarian tradition, and the skinny, ugly 
crone Baba Yaga of Slavic folklore. Then 
there was the wicked witch in Hansel and 
Gretel, who lures victims to her hut in the 
woods before eating them. These fairy- 
witches love to fly in a mortar, using the pestle 
to steer as they whizz between the trees. 

Folk legends also place a strong emphasis 
on shape-shifting, with witches often turning 
into hares to enact their various mischiefs. 
There are many accounts of witches being shot 
as hares, before limping home in human form 
and being found bleeding in their cottages. 

These witches didn’t always act alone. In 
fact, witches’ meetings are a common feature 
of 18th and 19th-century tales. These were 
influenced by accounts of fairy gatherings, 
and also the sabbat stories of diabolic 
worship that circulated during the witch trials. 
According to German legends, on Walpurgis 
Night, or May Eve, witches from across the 
country gathered to make merry on top of a 
mountain called the Blocksberg. People 
could spy on them as they flew by, as long 
as they stood at crossroads. 


Parents often used Baba Yaga (left), 
the witch of Slavic lore, to prevent their 
children from straying too far from home 
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Bewitching 
the masses 


From Gothic novels to 
teen dramas, the witch has 
become a cultural icon 


The Wizard of Oz 
errified millions 


From the hag-like face of the Wicked 
Witch of the West in 1939’s The Wizard of 
Oz to the hit 1960s series Bewitched, 
witches had a massive impact on 
western culture across the 20th century. 

But this wasn’t the first time they’d got 
artists’ creative juices flowing. As far 
back as the 18th century, the witch 
became a figure of Gothic melodrama. 

In these romantic novels, she — and it was 
always a she —- was either portrayed as an 
old hag or as a beautiful young woman. 

Such novels were usually set in the 
medieval period or during the witch trials. 
One popular book, The Amber Witch, by 
the German author Wilhelm Meinhold 
(1797-1851), told the story of a young 
female healer in the 17th century who 
helped her fellow villagers combat the 
wicked ways of witches. But when her 
powers ceased, she too was accused of 
consorting with the devil, and had to be 
rescued by her nobleman lover. 

These contrasting images of the witch 
would go on to inspire numerous films 
and TV shows. The Wicked Witch of the 
West drew upon centuries of imagery, 
and became the model for countless 
Halloween masks. Then, a series of TV 
comedies, including Bewitched, 
cemented the idea of the everyday, sexy 
domestic witch in the public mind. 

By the turn of the 21st century, a 
younger version of this witch — fighting 
evil and injustice in contemporary 
society, and represented in Sabrina the 
Teenage Witch, Charmed, and Buffy the 
Vampire Slayer — was thrilling millions of 
viewers across the world. 
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Modern day 


Attitudes to witchcraft are changing. 
In fact, for the very first time in 
history, some people are happy 

to call themselves witches 


Wiccans take to the streets of Glastonbury during the Somerset town’s Beltane 
celebrations, a pagan tradition welcoming the arrival of summer, 2017 


From public enemies 
to true believers 


Today, a growing number of people believe 


that witchcraft should be celebrated, not stigmatised 


Tragically the witch hunt is far from a 
phenomenon of the distant past. As 
recently as the late 20th century, people 
were being murdered as witches in 
Europe and North America for the 

very same reasons they were executed 
400 ago. In 1950, Carl Walters of 
Rogersville, Tennessee shot dead 

two women he believed were witches. 
“| was tired of being bewitched,” he told 
the police. 

Elsewhere in the world, there are 
regular reports of lynchings and 
murders carried out by people who 
believe they have been placed under 
evil spells. As ever, the victims of such 
attacks are usually women. In the early 
2000s, around a thousand were forced 
to flee to ‘witches camps’ in Ghana to 
avoid popular retribution. 

Despite these horror stories, public 
attitudes to witchcraft are changing. In 
fact, for the very first time in history, 
some people are now happy to call 


themselves witches — and to profess 
their faith in Wicca, a modern pagan 
religious movement. Founded in Britain 
in the mid-20th century, Wicca draws 
upon pre-Christian fertility religions, 
and popular magical rituals of the past. 
Today, there are tens of thousands of 
such wiccans, hedge witches and 
solitary witches practising magic for 
personal and public good. So the figure 
of the witch is just as relevant in the 
21st century as it was in Mesopotamia 
thousands of year ago. And, as ever, it 
continues to have multiple guises. Ei 


Owen Davies is professor of history at the 
University of Hertfordshire 
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TRAVELS 


DON'T DO TYPICAL 
GROUP TOURS? 
NEITHER DO WE... 


Stand beneath the golden columns of an ancient 
temple as an expert enlightens you about the history 
of the structure. Trace the footsteps of senators and 
slaves alike in the haunting city of Pompeii. Indulge 
in delicious regional cuisine and unwind in hand- 
picked hotels on the trip of a lifetime with us in 2018. 
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ROMANS & VISIGOTHS 

e Explore the Golden Triangle of 
southern Spain: Seville, Moorish 
Cordoba and Granada 

¢ Follow the Via Augusta over 
the Viadela Plata, discovering 
little-known sites along the way 

e Private tour of the 16th century 
El Palacio de Lebrija 

¢ Be enchanted by the Alhambra 
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THE ETRUSCANS 


¢ Enjoy special access to the Tomb 
of the Lion & Pellegrina Tomb 

¢ Lose yourself in beautiful scenery 
spread across rolling Tuscan hills 

e Explore enchanting Etruscan 
cities and museums that house 
artefacts from this period 

e Explore temples, ancient tombs 
and other historic sites 


POMPEII 


e Experience the haunting city of 
Pompeii & uncover its stories 

¢ Gain private access to the Piscina 
Mirabilis, an ancient cistern 

¢ Tour the impressive remains of 
villas and marvel at the mosaics 

e Ascend to the volcanic crater of 
Vesuvius and enjoy the views 


¢ Spend a day at Herculaneum 


“The choice of itinerary, hotel, dining, 
guide, coach company and tour manager 
could not be faulted. The enthusiasm and 
knowledge of the guide was exemplary. 
The complete package - near flawless.” 

- Recent guest 


SPAIN & PORTUGAL 


teed A 
THE PELOPONNESE 

e Walk among the fantastic 
Acropolis and the Agora 

e Visit the Corinth Museum and 
have a special talk by the curator 

¢ Tour the big names of Classical 
Greece: Athens, Delphi, Corinth, 
Olympia, Mycenae & Epidaurus 

¢ Uncover the stories behind Greek 
myths at various ancient sites 


SPAIN & PORTUGA 


e Admire amazing feats of ancient 
Roman engineering 


¢ Ponder mortality at the evocative 
Chapel of Bones in Evora 


e Wander the halls of the National 
Museum of Roman Art 


¢ Be treated to a very special 
private tour of the Basilica of 
Santa Lucia del Trampal 


Dates throughout 2018 | £2,395 


April & September, 2018 | £2,895 


ALBANIA 
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ALBANIA CLASSICAL SICILY 
e Immerse yourself in 2,000 years 

of archaeological heritage, from 


Classical cities to Byzantine 
churches and Ottoman mosques 


e A full day at the fascinating 
World Heritage Site of Butrint 


e Discover the National Gallery 


¢ Special access to the late Ottoman 
mansion of Zekate House 


e See exceptional fine mosaics at 
Piazza Armerina - a refurbished 
palatial Roman villa 

¢ Stand beneath amazing honey 
coloured columns at Segesta 


e A private visit to the glorious 
Cappella Palatina - glittering 
with gold leaf and mosaics 


e Discover incredible temples 


April & October, 2018 | £2,350 Dates throughout 2018 | £2,795 


Call 01722 713 800 


tours@andantetravels.com 
www.andantetravels.com 


e Exclusive access to the great 
Minoan palace complex of Malia 

¢ Tour the recently reopened city 
of Akrotiri, buried & preserved 
by the eruption of 1500 BC 

e Take a boat to the island of 
Spinalonga, a former leper colony 

e Visit the Prehistoric Museum in 
Fira, home to amazing paintings 


Dates throughout 2018 | £2,495 


Se Ne t 

DORDOGNE - CAVE ART 

e Experts Paul Bahn & Iain Morley 
illuminate the history behind the 
drawings, paintings and etchings 


¢ Special access to increasingly 
hard to see Paleolithic art 


e Experience the earliest forms of 
human creativity in France 


¢ Tour wonderful museums and 
archaeological sites 


April & September, 2018 | £2,495 
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ASSOCIATION OF 
BONDED TRAVEL 


ORGANISERS TRUST 


The Bayeux Tapestry 


Harold Godwinson is proclaimed ; 2 De a wer Sales 
king of England in the Bayeux i 
Tapestry. It may have been 
commissioned by a Norman but 
this magnificent artwork repeat- 
edly acknowledges the English 
leader’s piety and courage 
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In the wake of the announcement that 
the celebrated embroidery will be loaned 
to Britain in 2022, Michael Lewis 

asks why this exquisite account of 

the Normans triumph of 1066 is so 
sympathetic to the vanquished English 
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The Bayeux Tapestry 
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ocial media, 24-hour news 

channels and the printed press 

have all been abuzz at the 

announcement that the Bayeux 

Tapestry is coming to Britain in 

2022. And rightly so. Not only is 
this 70-metre-long embroidery one of the 
most celebrated of all medieval works of art, 
it also illustrates the best-known date in 
English history. 1066 will always be 
remembered as the year in which England’s 
relationship with continental Europe was 
utterly redefined — though, in this instance, 
not by choice. 

Two-and-a-half centuries ago, William 
Stukeley, secretary of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London, described the 
tapestry as “indubitably the noblest 
monument of English antiquity abroad”. 
This came as a shock to French antiquarians, 
who had long believed that the embroidery 
was made in Normandy. They thought it was 
commissioned by Queen Matilda, William 
the Conqueror’s wife, as a lasting legacy to 
her husband’s defeat of the usurper Harold 
Godwinson. Today, most scholars side with 
Stukeley. They contend that the tapestry was 
made on the orders of William’s half- 
brother, Odo, bishop of Bayeux — and 
worked by English hands in England. 

Odo was certainly a man with the 
resources and the incentive to commission 
the tapestry. Domesday Book tells us that he 
possessed landed wealth in the newly 
conquered Norman territory second only to 
the king. And what better way for Odo to 
burnish his reputation than by 
immortalising his role in the conquest of 
England? Sure enough, the Bayeux Tapestry 
depicts Odo playing a critical role in 
William’s victory over the Anglo-Saxons. 


Madein England 
But, given that Odo was a high-ranking 
Norman — and probably had the tapestry 
designed for the consecration of his great 
cathedral in Bayeux in 1077 — why are 
experts so confident it was made in England? 
One clue lies in its style. The tapestry’s 
designer almost certainly consulted English 
manuscript illuminations for inspiration 
(the human figures in the tapestry have the 
same vitality as those in Anglo-Saxon 
illuminations). Tellingly, these manuscripts 
— such as the Old English Hexateuch, 
now in the British Library — probably 
resided in Canterbury. This marks the 
Kentish town out as a firm contender 
for being the tapestry’s birthplace. 
Further supporting evidence is 
provided by fact that Odo’s 
henchmen appear in the Bayeux 


Tapestry, and these were known to be men 
who had influence in Kent. What’s more, the 
tapestry’s Latin spellings betray an English 
hand: it contains English spellings of words, 
and there is the occasional use of Old English 
letter forms. 

Another reason that experts believe the 
tapestry was made in England is the sheer 
quality of Anglo-Saxon embroidery in the 
late 11th century. Even the chronicler 
William of Poitiers — not known for his 
fondness of Anglo-Saxon England — 
accepted that “the women of the English 
people are very skilled in needlework and 
weaving gold thread”. Ifa man like Odo was 
to commission an elaborate, conspicuous 
celebration of his countrymen’s finest hour, 
then it would only make sense to employ the 
best embroiderers that money could buy. 

The embroiderers’ nationality isn’t the 
only surprise contained within the Bayeux 
Tapestry. It’s a well-worn cliché that history 
is written by the victors — and rarely in 
medieval history did the victors waste any 
time in trashing their vanquished foes’ 
reputation, damning them as villains well 
deserving of their fate. Yet this doesn’t 
happen in the Bayeux Tapestry. Its creators 
seemingly went out of their way to cast the 
Anglo-Saxons in a sympathetic light. 

The chief beneficiary of this apparent 
generosity is the aforementioned Harold 
Godwinson (later King Harold II), who 
would famously lose his life at the battle of 
Hastings. From the moment the English 
nobleman is shown in the tapestry’s early 
scenes praying at Bosham Church in Sussex 
(a sign of his piety), he is given a surprisingly 
favourable hearing. 

Shortly after his church visit, Harold 
embarks on an expedition overseas on the 
orders of his king, Edward the Confessor. 
The tapestry does not tell us what that 
expedition was, but it appears it was to 
negotiate a treaty with Duke William of 
Normandy. Whatever the nature of Harold’s 
mission, it soon goes horribly wrong, for the 


Self-proclaimed hero 
Odo - shown rallying Norman troops 
at Hastings - used the Bayeux Tapestry 
to burnish his own reputation 


English earl is shown steering off course as 
he crosses the Channel and being captured 
by Count Guy of Ponthieu. Yet even when he 
is handed over to William as a prisoner, 
Harold maintains — in the tapestry’s version 
of events, at least — the trappings of power. 
Harold was now living as a guest of his 
future nemesis, the man who would end his 
life. But the tapestry is in no rush to rubbish 
him. On the contrary, it depicts Harold 
rescuing two men from the river Couesnon 
while supporting William on a military 
campaign against Conan, a rebellious Breton 
lord. William was, it seems, grateful — which 
is perhaps why the tapestry depicts him 
conferring arms on the English earl. 


Asacred oath 

Soon after, we arrive at one of the most 
intriguing scenes of the entire tapestry — one 
in which Harold is shown swearing a sacred 
oath upon holy relics. This image has 
inspired one of the great unanswered 
questions of English history: did Harold 
promise to stand aside and let William have 
the English crown on King Edward’s death? 
William of Poitiers was in no doubt as to the 
answer. In his account of the Conquest, the 
Norman chronicler records that Harold 
“pronounced clearly and of his own free 
will... that he would be the agent of Duke 
William at the court of King Edward for 

as long as the king lived, that he would try 
with all his authority and power to ensure 
him the possessions of the kingdom of 
England on Edward’s death...” 
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The tapestry depicts the event that set William and Harold on a collision course: the death of Edward the Confessor. 
The ailing English king holds out his hand to Harold (top) before being buried at Westminster Abbey 


You might expect the Bayeux Tapestry to 
take a similar line to William of Poitiers, and 
accuse Harold of making a promise he had 
no intention of keeping. But it doesn’t. In 
fact, ifa scene showing a meeting between 
King Edward and Harold on his return home 
is anything to go by, the tapestry is more 
aligned with the English version of events. 

That scene seems to depict Edward 
admonishing Harold. Again, the narrative is 
light on detail, but the visual depictions 
appear to match an account by the English 
historian Eadmer, in which Edward says to 
Harold: “Did I not tell you that I knew 
William, and that your going [to Normandy] 
might bring calamity upon the kingdom.” 
The inference of this quote is clear: Edward 
did not send Harold across the Channel to 
offer Duke William his throne. 

Whatever Harold did or did not promise 
William during his sojourn in Normandy, 
the two were set on a collision course by the 
death of the ageing English king, Edward, in 
January 1066. The tapestry’s coverage of this 
momentous event is complex, the narrative 
moving from right to left in order to 
establish a direct visual connection between 
Edward’s death and Harold’s coronation. 
First, we see Edward’s burial at Westminster 
Abbey, one of the earliest Romanesque 
buildings in England, and a church that the 
king himself had built. Next, we are shown 
Edward’s death on the upper level of a 
two-storey building. Among the companions 
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The dying Edward 
the Confessor 
doesnt hold out 
his hand to his 
wife, Edith, but 
to Earl Harold 


gathered around the ailing king is his queen, 
Edith. But it is not his wife to whom Edward 
holds out his hand. That honour is bestowed 
on Harold. 

Norman chroniclers suggest that Edward 
was delirious at the point of death, his words 
frightening those around him. Once more, 
the tapestry takes an alternative view. Its 
imagery better parallels the account served 
up by the Vita Edwardi Regis, a manuscript 
commissioned by Edward’s queen, Edith, in 
c1067. Edward, we’re told, “addressed his last 
words to the queen... and stretching forth 
his hand to his governor, her brother, 
Harold, he said: ‘I commend this woman and 
all the kingdom to your protection.” 

What exactly does this mean? As far as the 
English were concerned, Edward had an heir, 
Edgar Atheling. But he was just a boy, and 


probably considered too young to rule. So 
perhaps Edward had meant that Harold 
would ‘govern’ in Edgar’s stead. 

But there’s a problem with this scenario. In 
the late 11th century, a strong ruler was 
critical to a kingdom’s prosperity — whether 
or not he was a direct successor to the 
deceased king. With rival claimants to the 
throne circling in Normandy and Norway, 
this was especially true of England in 1066. 

All that may have persuaded Edward that 
Harold was an excellent candidate for the job 
—and not as a mere regent. After all, Harold 
had earned Edward’s trust. He was a skilled 
negotiator. He had ousted his brother Tostig 
as Earl of Northumbria to protect Edward’s 
kingdom from rebellion. And he had proven 
himself in battle, particularly in dealing with 
the Welsh. 


Stormy times ahead 
We'll never know Edward’s true intentions 
as he lay on his deathbed, but the tapestry 
tells us what happens next: after being 
elected to the throne by the English witan 
(ruling assembly), Harold is crowned in 
Westminster and declared “Rex Anglorum”. 
But there’s a warning. As Harold is 
proclaimed king, a fiery star (Halley’s 
Comet) is sighted in the skies. To many 
contemporary observers, this could only 
mean one thing: stormy times ahead. 

That storm broke over Anglo-Saxon 
England in the summer and autumn of 1066 
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by a Norman arrow. Soon after, the English king is hacked to death 


The tapestry, shown on display at 
Bayeux Museum, will soon be making 
the short journey across the Channel 


Harold's was a brutal death. But nota 
Shameful one. In Anglo-Saxon tradition, 


as William assembled a huge fleet, led it 
across the Channel and confronted an 
English army just outside Hastings. As these 
events unfold, Harold appears less frequently 
in the tapestry than before. But its creators 
still seem to be at pains to portray him asa 
skilled military leader, clearly depicting him 
directing the English during the battle. 

According to the tapestry, the battle is a 
close-run thing. As a rumour sweeps 
through the Norman ranks that William has 
been killed, some of the younger mounted 
knights are shown fleeing the battlefield, 
only to be rallied by the heroic Odo. 

The Bayeux bishop’s intervention is, it 
seems, telling. The tide soon turns in the 
Normans’ favour and, shortly after, Harold 
is shown apparently with an arrow in his eye. 
His demise is confirmed in another scene 
showing him being hacked down. 


Fighting to the end 

Harold’s was a brutal death. But not a 
shameful one. In late Anglo-Saxon tradition, 
it was a noble thing to die in battle — and the 
English king had stood to face his fate rather 
than run for his life. 

Ironically, had Harold fled the battlefield, 
the Norman Conquest might not have 
happened. William needed a decisive victory 
more than Harold (who could conceivably 
have run away to fight another day). Perhaps, 
then, Harold’s courage — a quality with which 
he is imbued throughout the tapestry — was 
his greatest failing on 14 October 1066. 


But one question remains: why exactly 
was the tapestry’s creators eager to laud the 
English leader’s qualities, when many 
Normans’ instinct may have been to do 
the exact opposite? 
Perhaps the answer lies in the events of 
Christmas Day 1066 when, following his 
advance on London, William was crowned 
king of England in Westminster Abbey. 
When those inside the church shouted their 
acclaim for the newly crowned king, the 
Norman guards outside — fearing that the 
cries heralded an English uprising — began 
setting fire to houses in the vicinity. This 
should have been the conqueror’s moment of 
triumph but, thanks to the guards’ frayed 
nerves, it ended in chaos. 
This misunderstanding shows that, even 
after the annihilation of much of the English 
aristocracy, the Norman regime was by no 
means secure. It was haunted by the prospect 
of an English revolt. EI STTEDINA TAT 
Politically, it didn’t make sense for Odo to — 
antagonise the English by rubbing their OLLECTOR'S EDITIO! 
noses in their defeat with a triumphalist - Don’t miss our collector's 
account of the Conquest. So it may have been @dition magazine The Story 
fear — fear of an English uprising — that Of the Nobels: Erle 
resulted in the Bayeux Tapestry upsetting Geta = Oe 1 BUSS ips 
: oo, ae tions.com/special-editions/ 
centuries of tradition and painting the 


: : : the-story-of-the-normans 
vanquished in a favourable light. ri se ee ee 


Where in Britain do you think the 
Bayeux Tapestry should be exhibited? 
Tell us via Twitter or Facebook 
# twitter.com/historyextra 
of facebook.com/historyextra 


Dr Michael Lewis is an expert on the 

Bayeux Tapestry and a member of the Bayeux 
Tapestry Scientific Committee. He works at 
the British Museum 
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Life’s rich 
tapestry 


By the dawn of the 1930s, radio 
was bringing the entire world to 
listeners living rooms 


“lam just an ordinary housewife with little 
time for reading at my disposal, but | do 
look forward to a quiet hour or so... As | 
thread my needle, | may hear that | am to 
visit an African village, look at flowers or 
insects with that ‘inner eye’, or sing myself 
breathless in Sir Walford’s ‘cross-country 
run’.” These words - taken from a letter to 
the Radio Times’ weekly Selections from 
the Editor’s Post Bag - capture perfectly 
radio’s power to fire listeners’ imagina- 
tions, as this still relatively new form of 
mass communication entered the 1930s. 

Selections from the Editor’s Post Bag 
presented the whole gamut of readers’ 
views — the only qualification was that they 
adhered to principles of good taste and 
free speech. One editor named it a 
“Marble Arch corner in print”. 

Not all correspondence was compli- 
mentary. One irate lieutenant-colonel 
listed “glaring mistakes” in the 1933 
military radio play The Fantastic Battle. 

Despite such quibbles, by the 1930s 
more and more listeners were praising 
radio’s educational value — especially 
when it was aimed at children. Pro- 
grammes covering not only music, 
literature and science, but also practical 
and imaginative material, did much to 
prepare pupils for life after school, as well 
as broaden their horizons. 


Window onto a new world: a family tunes 
into a radio broadcast, c1930 


Celebrity 
culture 


Throughout the decade, Britain's 
biggest names sprinkled their 
stardust on TV and radio 


In 1933, philosopher and social reformer 
Bertrand Russell debated with the 
headmaster of Eton the perennial 
question: “Should the Public Schools 
Be Abolished?” It was a debate of 

such importance that the Radio Times 
devoted its front cover to it. 

Radio was enabling Britons to engage 
with the ideas of some of the country’s 
greatest thinkers. They were also 
engaging with the country’s leading 
entertainers — and not just on the radio. 
From 1936, people living in close 
proximity to Alexandra Palace in north 
London could watch regular weekday 
entertainment programmes via the new 
medium of television. 

Just as radio had done before it, some 
of television’s earliest broadcasts 
showcased the works of Shakespeare, 
with performances by acclaimed actors 


This Radio Times front cover from 1933 
previewed a debate on whether public 
schools are morally justifiable 


such as Yvonne Arnaud and Henry Oscar. 

Soon celebrity culture had also reached 
the pages of the Radio Times, with The 
Stars at Their Firesides (1938) giving 
listeners tantalising details about the 
home decor of famous performers. 


Radio's crowning glory 


From horse racing to George VI’s coronation, outside broadcasts 
presented programme-makers with a whole new set of challenges 


By the time the Radio Times reached its 
10th anniversary issue in 1933, few 
people could believe that only a decade 
had passed since the BBC’s birth, so 
closely entwined had radio become with 
the nation’s cultural and social life. 

Yet the enduring novelty of broadcast- 
ing is preserved in the Radio Times’ 
regular articles on matters such as the 
new facilities in Broadcasting House, 
which opened in 1932, and the technical 
challenges presented by outside broad- 
casts from theatres, cricket pitches and 
race tracks. 

A case in point is the coronation of King 
George VI in May 1937, dubbed “the most 
difficult broadcast ever attempted by the 
BBC”. So arduous was it that the Radio 
Times regaled readers with three pages of 
notes on how coverage of the day’s 
events were to be transmitted — from the 
location of the microphones in Westmin- 
ster Abbey and the TV cameras at Hyde 
Park Corner to the responsibilities of 
engineers in the control rooms. The 
mechanics of broadcasting were clearly 
thought to be of equal interest as essays 
on the actual content of programmes, 


such as Edwin Evans’ exploration of 
Coronation Music Through the Ages. 

But it was not all serious. Up for 
t’Coronation, a fictional piece in the voice 
of radio character Sarah Brown, puts a 
light-hearted spin on the royal ceremony. 
Sarah narrates her experience of seeing 
the procession in person: “Ah yelled wi’ all 
my might. Ah felt fair shamed after, but by 
gum, Polly Ann, nowt like that ever 
‘appened to me before.” 


The newly crowned George VI following 
what was then “the most difficult 
broadcast ever attempted by the BBC” 
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A voice for the 
unemployed 


Early radio reflected the 
social conscience of a nation 
by highlighting the plight 

of the less fortunate 


From its inception, BBC radio has covered 
the hottest political topics of the day. And, 
in the early 1930s — with the world 
economy plunged into depression, and 
the numbers of jobless soaring — no topic 
was hotter than that of unemployment. 

In 1932, as thousands of workers 
participated in a series of hunger 
marches, the BBC invited Prime Minister 
Ramsay MacDonald to speak on The 
Nation and the Unemployed. Within 
weeks, the future Edward VIII had opened 
SOS, anew talks series on voluntary 
schemes across the country helping 
those out of work. The Radio Times listing 
for SOS includes a photograph of the 
prince in a street “in the industrial north” 
with rows of capped and seated men. 

More practical programmes for the 
unemployed included the four-month 
series New Ways for Hard Times (1932), 
which offered advice on growing veg- 
etables and rearing chickens in back- 
yards, gardens and allotments. 

In 1935, the BBC’s Question Time talks 
encouraged listeners to write to Broad- 
casting House with questions for the 
National Council of Social Service on mat- 
ters such as housing and unemployment 
benefit. The Radio Times reported that 
a thousand letters a week landed in its 
postbags while the service was running. 
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Keep calm 
and tunein 


With the Second World War 
raging, radio came into its own 
as a conduit between the 
government and the people 


On 3 September 1939, Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain delivered one of the 
most famous radio broadcasts in British 
history, taking to the air to announce that 
the country was at war with Germany. 

The Radio Times was quick to mobilise 
its resources in the wake of this fateful 
news. A day later, it published a supple- 
mentary issue, leading with the slogan: 
“Broadcasting carries on!” And so it did. 
The BBC had been planning for this 
moment for a year, in full awareness that 
broadcasting would be the primary 
means of communication in wartime. 

Programme production immediately left 
London, with variety shows moving to one 
city, orchestras to another and dramatic 
actors elsewhere. The BBC also imple- 
mented a new wartime schedule, 
featuring news on the hour and urgent 
instruction on first aid. For all that, many 
of the old favourites — such as The Chil- 
dren’s Hour — survived. 

Leading writers such as Louis Mac- 
Neice joined Laurence Gilliam’s BBC 
Features and Drama departments to write 
and produce “morale-boosting” pieces. 
One such piece was The Shadow of the 
Swastika, documenting the Nazis’ rise to 
power from 1919. The Radio Times was 
careful to note that this series, written in 
consultation with Oxford historian 


Protestors walk on London during the hunger marches of 1932. That year, the prime minister 
and Prince of Wales took to the radio to address the issue of joblessness 
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Queen Elizabeth (the future Queen 
Mother) attempted to rally women 
of the empire in a 1939 broadcast 


EL Woodward, drew on “authentic 
facts, speeches, and documents”, 
so distinguishing it from Hitler’s 
propaganda machine. 

In the closing months of 1939, the 
Radio Times was packed with references 
to gas masks and black-outs. The final 
issue of the decade even announced the 
launch of a series of special programmes 
— on everything from music to sport - 
designed for the armed forces. In that 
same issue, the Radio Times declared its 
intention to bring the year to aclose ina 
“spirit of cheerful determination”. 

The last broadcast on BBC radio before 
the midnight service on New Year’s Eve 
was titled The Face of Courage. The Nazis 
may have been on the front foot, but 
Britain would not be silenced. Ei 


Amanda Wrigley is a cultural historian at the 
University of Reading. Her books include 
Greece on Air: Engagements with Ancient Greece 
on BBC Radio, 1920s-1960s (OUP, 2015) 


DISCOVER MORE 


WEBSITE 

> For more on the Radio Times 
(which is published by the same 
company as BBC History Magazine), 
go to radiotimes.com 

LISTEN AGAIN 

> Amanda Wrigley took part ina 
discussion of Radio Times history on 
Radio 4’s PM programme: bbc.co.uk/ 
programmes/p05q5nlg 

ONLINE ARCHIVE 

> The BBC Genome Project has put 
details of thousands of programmes 
broadcast between 1923 and 2009 
online: http://genome.ch.bbc.co.uk/ 
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CLAIRE WOOD 


Wendy Webster photographed in 
Huddersfield. “I want to recover 
this largely forgotten history of 
different groups’ contribution, 
and to offer a new way of seeing 
Britain at war,” she says 


Photography by Claire Wood 


NTERVIEW /WENDY WEBSTER 
‘In its finest hour, Britain's population 
was multiethnic and multinational” 


Wendy Webster talks to Matt Elton about her new history of the Second World War, which 
charts the contributions made by a diverse range of people to Britain’s wartime effort 
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PROFILE WENDY WEBSTER 


Professor of modern cultural history at the University of Hudders- 
field, Webster’s previous books include Englishness and Empire 


1939-1965 (Oxford University Press, 2005). Her new book is part of 
alarger project on Second World War immigration which also 
includes a permanent display at Imperial War Museum North. 


You write that the history of Britain’s 
diversity during the Second World 
War has been undertold elsewhere. 
Why do you think thatis? 
Most British history has a national frame of 
reference. It’s often about ‘Britons’, which 
means that stories about people who came 
to Britain as migrants and refugees — and 
also as troops and war workers during the 
Second World War — tend to get sidelined. 
There are a number of books about 
particular groups in Britain, from Belgians 
and Polish people to West Indians and 
Canadians. Indeed, one of the risks I took in 
writing this book is that it could have easily 
turned into a long list of nationalities! I owe 
a lot to those books, but mine is the first to 
trace the history of the overall diversity of 
the population of Britain during the war. 


How did the war bring people to 
Britain, and in what way did the 
situation differ from the First 
World War? 
People came as refugees, but rather fewer 
than in the First World War. That conflict 
had brought about a quarter ofa million 
refugees just from Belgium, for instance, 
while the Home Office estimates that the 
total number of refugees in 1943 was 
around 150,000. They were much more 
diverse, however, because they came from 
almost every country that Germany 
occupied. There were also 78,000 refugees 
from Austria, Germany and Czechoslova- 
kia, who came before war was declared. 
The number of troops and war workers, 
on the other hand, was far greater in the 
Second World War than in the First. Halfa 
million Canadians disembarked in Britain, 
for instance, most of whom were troops, 
along with a significant number of nurses. 
Americans comprised the largest single 
group, and the most remembered, with 
nearly 3 million — mainly troops — disem- 
barking in Britain between 1942 and 1945. 
And, by the end of the war, there were also 
half a million German and Italian prisoners 
of war held in Britain. So that gives us some 
sense of the kind of scale. 


How did the British-born population 
react to these newartrivals? 

There’s a lot of evidence you can find about 
attitudes, although of course they were very 
diverse — there was no one ‘British attitude’. 


The most notable thing, perhaps, is that 
the attitudes changed as the war went on. In 
1940, particularly when imminent invasion 
by Germany was expected, there was a lot 
of hostility to foreigners. There was the 
introduction of mass internment of enemy 
nationals, when Italy came into the war 
there were anti-Italian riots in many British 
towns and cities, and indeed foreigners of 
all nationalities were suspected of being 
spies and fifth columnists. 

Towards the end of 1940, things began 
to shift towards much greater tolerance. 
People who came in uniforms, particularly, 
were made warmly welcome, but there was 
overall a much more tolerant atmosphere. 

And while there was tension, there was a 
lot of close friendship, too, a lot of camara- 
derie in the armed forces across nationali- 
ties and ethnicities. Often they depended 
on each other for their lives, of course, 
which inevitably led to close bonds. 


What kind of tensions were there 
between different national groups? 
In particular, there were a lot of tensions 
between Americans and British. The 
Americans criticised the British for their 
atrocious coffee, their abominable food, 
their inexcusably old-fashioned country. 
Meanwhile, the British criticised Americans 
for being arrogant, for treating their black 
compatriots badly, for getting too much 
publicity in the D-Day landings, and for 
their relationships with British women. 


How importantis gender to this story? 
One of the most significant gender divides in 
wartime was the way in which patriotism 
was displayed. For British men, their 
willingness to fight, kill and die for the 
country was a sign of their national alle- 
giance. In contrast, British women weren’t 
allowed combat roles, so they couldn’t fight 
or kill. There’s a really interesting story about 


“While there was 
tension between 
different national 
groups, there were 
close friendships too” 


how women who worked on ack-ack batteries 
[anti-aircraft artillery] could do all the work 
on targeting but couldn’t actually fire. 

So women couldn’t display their national 
allegiance in the same way as men, but the 
diversity of the wartime population threw 
an intense light on the sexual patriotism 
required from British women. Many were 
subject to criticism or hostility when they 
formed relationships outside of the national 
collective. Relationships with American 
men, both white and black, attracted a 
particularly high degree of concern and 
caused a great deal of tension — but any 
relationship with someone who wasn’t a 
native-born Briton could cause anxiety. This 
criticism suggested a view that men belonged 
to the nation through their willingness to 
sacrifice themselves, but women belonged to 
the nation’s men. 


Did any factors particularly mark 
people outas ‘other’ in some way? 

I’m very interested in the role of language. 
When there weren't physical markers of 
difference — such as skin colour — language, 
speech and accents were important ways in 
which people were identified as different or 
‘foreign’. There was a fair amount of 
hostility based around speech. For example, 
when one advocate of the mass internment 
of foreigners was interviewed in 1940, he 
defined those who should be interned as 
“all what don’t speak plain English”. 

In other interviews in which British 
people were asked about their attitudes to 
foreigners, they often brought up the subject 
of language, saying that they were sick of 
foreigners “jabbering away”. But, of course, 
there were always contrasting views, 
with others saying that foreign voices 
and strange uniforms made the streets 
more interesting. 


Did any stories of specific individuals 
particularly stand out for you? 
Rudolph Dunbar’s story is really interesting 
but little known. He was originally from 
British Guiana, which is now Guyana, and 
had an extraordinary wartime career in 
Britain. He became the first black man to 
conduct the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra in 1942, and also conducted the 
London Symphony and the National 
Philharmonic Orchestra several times. He 
worked at the Associated Negro Press 
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“Rudolph Dunbars 
story shows that 
people could have 
careers that closed _ 
down when the 
war was over” 


throughout the war, which supplied news 
releases to many black publications in the 
United States, and also worked in the 
Ministry of Information as West Indian 
press officer. 

Through all of these activities, he made a 
lot of connections in high places. In 1942, 
after he conducted a concert at the Royal 
Albert Hall, Harold Macmillan — then 
undersecretary of state for the colonies — 
gave a lunch in his honour. The Colonial 
Office was very interested in Dunbar’s story 
and its propaganda value. 


E | th rm 
It shows that, in wartime, peopl 
careers that then closed down when the war 
was over. As I say, he was courted in high 
places: Brendan Bracken, the minister of 
information, wrote an article in the Sunday 
Express about the colour bar specifically 
because Dunbar had asked him to. But 
when the war was over, his services were no 
longer required and he died in Britain in 
obscurity in 1988. 

If you look at West Indian volunteers who 
came to Britain during the war, there’s a very 
similar story there. Many were demobbed 
back home after the conflict, and those that 
returned to Britain felt they got a very 
different reception in peacetime. They 
weren't regarded as allies any more, and 
were instead seen as just immigrants and 
not wanted in the same way. 


who had come to serve in the military forces 
were demobbed back home, and many 
people who had come as refugees and exiles 
returned to countries that were no longer 
under German occupation. Even so, Britain’s 
population continued to be more diverse in 
the aftermath of war than it had been 
prewar. Many postwar arrivals were generated 
by government schemes to try to combat an 
acute labour shortage in Britain. And not all 
departures were permanent, either: people 
returned for many reasons, including 
employment opportunities, but also because 
of attachments they had made in Britain 
during wartime — while others stayed on. 

During the war, the British media very 
strongly acknowledged the idea of what I call 
an ‘allies war’, reliant on the contributions of 
a diverse range of national and ethnic 
groups. This vision faded quite rapidly, 
however, and the focus of media coverage 
shifted to the war fought by the British, 
their courage and resolve, their finest hour. 
There were similar shifts in the US and the 
Soviet Union towards stories focusing on 
national heroes and victories, and in 
Britain that shift meant that awareness 
of the diversity of the country’s wartime 
population was lost. 

What’s particularly interesting here is 
“double forgetting’: groups that were 
forgotten not only in Britain but in their 


Rudolph Dunbar conducting the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra in 
September 1945. His career also saw 
him lead orchestras in Britain and 
influence key figures in its war effort 


home countries as well. So Czechoslovaki- 
ans and Poles who fought in the west went 
without honour in nations that became 
Soviet satellites in the aftermath of war, and 
the Irish who fought with the British were 
also forgotten in Ireland. These things 
changed in the late 20th century with the 
Cold War thaw and in the Irish peace 
process, when these groups were increas- 
ingly remembered in their own countries. 
But it remains an interesting example of 
memory, in a sense, having its own history. 


2a 
I want to recover this largely forgotten 
history of different groups’ contribution, 
and to offer a new way of seeing Britain at 
war. The Second World War is often seen in 
Britain as a symbol of past national great- 
ness, and in some versions that greatness 
is set up against a story of postwar national 
decline associated with immigration and 
membership of the European Union. The 
story of the diverse population in Britain in 
the Second World War goes against that; in 
the current political climate I think it’s 
important to remember that, in its finest 
hour, the population in 
Britain was multiethnic 
and multinational. 4 


Mixing it: Diversity in World 
War Two Britain by Wendy 
Webster (Oxford University 
Press, £25, 336 pages) 
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Stormtroopers: A New History 
of Hitler’s Brownshirts 

by Daniel Siemens 

Yale, 504 pages, £25 


History has largely 
by-passed the Sturmab- 
teilung, or Stormtroop- 
ers. Also known as the 
Brownshirts, or the SA, 
Hitler’s thugs and boot 
boys provided “hall 
security” for the Nazis 
in their early years, and were notorious 
for battling their communist and 
socialist counterparts for control of the 
streets in the dying days of the Weimar 
Republic. Yet, despite its significant role 
in Hitler’s rise, the SA has only rarely 
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Nazi thugs and boot boys 


ROGER MOORHOUSE recommends an exemplary book 
that sheds new light on the notorious Brownshirts 


Stormtroopers with their bikes during a 
1933.parade. A new book argues they 
played an important role.in attracting 

people to the Nazi regime 
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been the subject of a dedicated study, 
lacking as it does the diabolical 
glamour of the SS or Gestapo. 

Daniel Siemens’ latest volume is 
welcome, therefore, but not just by 
virtue of its novelty. The author brings a 
genuine rigour to his subject. He is not 
content simply to retread the stereo- 
typical, half-formed narrative of the SA 
— that of an organisation solely defined 
by political violence, which drifted into 
obscurity after its leaders were executed 
on Hitler’s orders in 1934. He seeks 
instead to challenge those assumptions, 
to uncover the real role that the SA 
played, and to divine the influence the 
organisation may have had. 

His conclusions might be surprising. 
First of all, far from being ‘just’ a gang 


FHiSTORY 


New history titles, rated by experts in their field 


EVIEWS ? 


of fascist bullies, Siemens portrays the 
SA as an integral part of the Nazi vision 
for German society; one might describe 
them as the paramilitary wing of the 
Volksgemeinschaft, or ‘national 
community’. In this, he suggests, the SA 
played a central role in the seduction 
that Nazism represented; promising 
direct action, indoctrination and 
violence, certainly — but also (a 
Nazified) inclusivity, a sense of social 
conscience, and a vital feeling of 
common purpose and belonging. 

In addition, the SA fulfilled an 
important ideological role, not only for 
its violent ‘action’ —a traditional piece 
of fascist dogma — but also as a crucial 
propagator of anti-Semitism, the 
militarisation of society and the 
preparations for the German settlement 
of the newly won Lebensraum in the 
east. Indeed, in 1939, Hitler assigned 
responsibility for the pre-military and 
ideological training of a generation of 
German men to the SA. Clearly, the 
organisation was still vital to the Nazi 
project, even after the cudgels and 
knuckledusters had been set aside. 

Aside from the ideological, Siemens 
suggests that the SA also played an 
important practical role, turning out 
en masse for Nazi ceremonial events 
and providing everyday support to 
the regime on the home front, as 
auxiliary air raid wardens, prison 
guards or policemen. During the 
bombing of Hamburg, for instance, in 
the summer of 1943, SA men found 
themselves on the front line, securing 
buildings, recovering the dead and 
dealing with the bombed-out. In the 
process, one of their number swooned 
that “trust in the SA man was simply 
boundless. The SA man knows 
everything, can achieve anything, is 
capable of doing anything.” 


The SA was vital 

to the Nazi project, 
even after its cudgels 
and knuckledusters 
had been set aside 
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It is these aspects, Siemens argues, 
that explain the SA’s continued 
significance, even after it had been 
seemingly emasculated in the Night of 
the Long Knives in 1934. The conven- 
tional view holds that the SA’s role 
within the Nazi state effectively ended 
at that point, when many of its leaders 
— including chief-of-staff Ernst R6hm 
—were purged and murdered by the 
rival SS. This has some merit, as it 
is clear that the organisation was 
sidelined thereafter. 

However, in Siemens’ interpretation, 
the SA - rather than shrivelling into 
insignificance — instead was obliged to 
find a slew of new roles for itself: as 
trainer, indoctrinator and ever-willing 


Asa key propagator 
of Naziideas and 
values, the SA was 
able to remain in 
existence until 1945 


helpmate of the Nazi regime. Moreover, 
by playing a central role in the creation 
and sustenance of the Volksgemein- 
schaft, as a key propagator of Nazi ideas 
and values, it was able to remain in exis- 
tence until the regime’s final demise in 
1945. The SA was clearly not as 
irrelevant after 1934 as we might 
previously have thought. 

Stormtroopers is an exemplary work. 
Impeccably researched, scholarly and 
well written, it shines a light on an 
aspect of the story of the Third Reich 
that was previously only imperfectly 
understood. As such, it is the most 
comprehensive treatment of its subject, 
in any language. Given the sheer 
volume of books that appear on Hitler’s 
Germany, it is rare for one to make a 
genuine addition to our knowledge of 
the era, but Stormtroopers most 
certainly does. 

Roger Moorhouse is the author of several 
books on Nazi Germany, including The 
Devils’ Alliance: Hitler’s Pact with Stalin, 
1939-1941 (Bodley Head, 2014) 


A traveller’s reflections 


JOAD RAYMOND is transfixed by an eclectic and energetic 
look at culture, life and language across the globe 


Beneath Another Sky: 
AGlobal Journey into History 
by Norman Davies 

Allen Lane, 768 pages, £30 


Written in the wake of 
Davies’ Vanished 
BENEATH i is is i 
ANG Kingdoms, this is in some 
SKY # ways the sequel to that 
magnificent book about 


Europe’s lost realms. In 
other respects, it is not: 
its remit is global, based 
on an eastbound circumnavigation of the 
globe by plane, with at least 12 stops. 
Davies mixes personal experience and 
memoir with historical narratives, and 
combines these with reflections on 
people, politics and the environment. 

It is a smérgdsbord of a book. 

Davies begins in Cornwall, flies to 
Baku on the Caspian Sea, to the Emir- 
ates, Delhi, Malaysia, Singapore, 
Tasmania, Australia, New Zealand, 
Tahiti, Texas, New York and eventually to 
Frankfurt. This flight prompts a mental 
visit to Cambridge, which in turn triggers 
reflections on Madeira and its wine. Each 
place he visits receives an account of its 
urban fabric, culture and history, some in 
the vein of traditional history, some 
anecdotal. Davies feels no obligation to 
stick to a purely historical rationale, and 
his stories are told in oblique and 
spiralling, though always artful ways. 

A number of recurrent themes bind 
the book into a coherent whole. One is 
migration. Davies takes great pleasure 
in observing the impressions recent 
migration patterns leave in languages, 
such as creoles. Another theme that 
resurfaces throughout is the impact 
of geography on both culture and 
the way in which neighbours 
interact, especially on the 
peninsulas and shores that have 
been the main focus of migration 


Coastal settlements such as 
Gibraltar are shaped by location 


and navigation throughout history. 
The cruelties and complex legacies of 
imperialism are an inevitable element 
of this picture. Yet Davies’ final chapter 
offers a series of qualifications to the 
preceding depiction of seldom-inter- 
rupted cruelty: imperialism began at 
home, and Europeans were the victims 
of empires as well as their beneficiaries. 

Ina performance that resists easy 
compartmentalisation, Davies veers 
between narrative and chatty anecdote. 
A brilliant summariser of historical 
research, he is evidently a good listener 
too, and the book echoes many 
conversations with companions on his 
travels. The best details are often those 
small curiosities that would interest 
any traveller: the horror that walking 
shoes inspire in New Zealand customs 
officers; Singapore’s obsessive regula- 
tion of everyday behaviour; and the eti- 
quette governing gun salutes in 
Chamba, India. 

Davies, now aged 78 and having 
been seriously ill during the five or so 
years it took to write Beneath Another 
Sky, is looking back on a half century 
both as a traveller and as a historian 
invested in languages and cultural 
intermixing and survival. This is clever 
and informative entertainment. EJ 


Joad Raymond is professor of 
Renaissance studies at Queen Mary 
University of London 
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Dont miss the bumper March issue 
of BBC Gardeners’ World Magazine 


: ALSO IN THIS ISSUE 


@ Houseplants for every room - 
your complete style guide 


BBC Twos Gardeners’ World returns 
to our screens on 9 March. Get the 
lowdown on the new series in the 
March issue - our T'V special with 
exclusive cover and pages dedicated 
to the programme, including 
interviews with the presenters 

and a plan of Longmeadow. 
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Botany professor Helen 
Gwynne-Vaughan (standing) in 
her laboratory. She is one of the 
female scientists profiled ina 
new book by Patricia Fara 


Pioneer spirits 


JOANNA BOURKE Welcomes a book celebrating trailblazing 


female scientists and highlighting the injustices they faced 


A Lab of One’s Own: Science and 
Suffrage in the First World War 
by Patricia Fara 

Oxford University Press, 352 pages, £18.99 


Helen Gwynne-Vaughan 
was one of the first female 
professors of botany in 
Britain. As a mycologist 
based at Birkbeck College, 
fungi were her passion. Her 
aim, she explained, was to 
present “the fungus as a living individu- 
al”. Gwynne-Vaughan’s meticulous 
microscopic work was widely admired, 
but it took guts in the late 19th and early 
20th centuries to talk to male scientists 
about the reproductive processes and 
sexual proclivities of plants. Indeed, as 
Patricia Fara’s fascinating new book 
highlights so skilfully, it took courage for 
a woman to become any sort of scientist. 


discrimination was rife. At the end of her 
degree, when it was discovered that she 
had earned the highest marks of her year 
in botany, there were serious debates 
about whether the rules even allowed a 
woman to be awarded the Carter Gold 
Medal and Prize. Like many other female 
scientists, such prejudice drove Gwynne- 
Vaughan to feminism: she co-founded 
the University of London Women’s 
Suffrage Society. During the First World 
War, in 1917, she became the chief 
controller of the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps (the WAAC). 
Gwynne-Vaughan’s experience as a 
female scientist in a man’s world is just 
one of many examples explored in Fara’s 
new book. Her central themes are 
discrimination, political struggle and 
resilience. As A Lab of One’s Own reveals, 


women who were passionate about 
science had to do much more than 


merely prove their abilities. They also 
had to persuade family members that 
academic life would not pervert their 
femininity, learn to ignore numerous 
insults (such as being forced to allow 
their non-scientific husbands to read 
papers for them at the Royal Society), 
patiently resist petty rules and shrug off 
sexist jokes (“would you rather have a 
slap in the face or a WAAC on your 
knee?”). As family planning pioneer 
Marie Stopes complained, female 


Gwynne-Vaughan had been born in Female scientists scientists with international reputations 
1879 into an upper-class Victorian family ° ° ° were “shut out” from conversing with 
who were deeply opposed to her desire to with international their male colleagues. Even women-only 
study at university. After numerous reputations were “shut colleges had a habit of appointing men to 


fights, she was admitted to science classes 
at King’s College London where 


out” by male colleagues 


Fantastic voyages 


ANDREW DILLEY enjoys a new account of the mutiny on the Bounty 


and a daring escape from Australia’s Botany Bay penal colony 


Paradise in Chains 
by Diana Preston 
Bloomsbury, 352 pages, £25 


Ever since Ferdinand 
Magellan’s voyage across 
the Pacific in 1520-21, the 
vast ocean has beguiled 
European imaginations. 
However for the next two 
centuries, the ocean 
largely retained its mystery. All that 
changed in the mid-18th century, thanks 


to improved ships, as well as advances in 
medicine and navigation. Knowledge of 
the Pacific exploded with the voyages of 
navigators such as Samuel Wallis, Louis 
De Bougainville and James Cook. 
Paradise in Chains offers a shipshape 
addition to a flotilla of books on Pacific 
maritime history, narrating two crucial 
early British endeavours and the subse- 
quent explosive intrusion of European 
activity: the establishment of the convict 
colony in New South Wales, and the 
mission of the HMS Bounty to transport 


the most senior posts. Initially, at least, 
Fara argues that the First World War 


breadfruit from Tahiti to the West Indies. 
Diana Preston neatly places each story 
side by side, breathing life into a vast cast 
ina history focusing on people. Two char- 
acters particularly draw Preston’s gaze. 
On the Bounty, the spotlight falls on Cap- 
tain Bligh, who emerges as able yet deeply 
flawed — diligent and a brilliant navigator, 
but obsessed with status and profiteering, 
and unable to restrain a harsh tongue. 
That clearly contributed to the famous 
mutiny led by Fletcher Christian. 

Preston also draws attention to the 
enigmatic figure of Mary Broad, one of 
an all-female band of Cornish highway 
robbers sentenced to transportation. She 
married fellow prisoner William Bryant, 
and they subsequently led an escape by 
boat from Botany Bay with fellow con- 
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provided female scientists, engineers, 
and physicians with new opportunities. 
But progress was maddeningly slow. 

The book ends with a reminder not 
to be complacent about the position of 
women in science today. Many of the 
same discriminatory ideas and practices 
remain with us. A tiny proportion of 
members of the Royal Society today are 
women (even in the humanities, only 
15-17 per cent of British Academy 
modern history fellows are female). 

As this remarkable book demonstrates, 
Fara is not only one of Britain’s leading 
historians of science, but also one of her 
generation’s most eloquent storytellers. Hil 
Joanna Bourke is professor of history at 
Birkbeck, University of London and author 
of The Story of Pain (OUP, 2014) 
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victs and their two children, sailing to the 
Dutch East Indies in a feat of navigation 
as remarkable as Bligh’s. 

Preston charts these stories and more. 
Her lively account nicely captures the 
sheer adventure and achievement of 
these episodes, along with the exotic, if at 
times insalubrious, appeal of the Pacific 
to 18th-century Europeans. She is also 
alive to the period’s attendant violence, 
sexual exploitation, physical deprivation 
and disease, and the sufferings of Pacific 
islanders, aboriginals and convicts. 

In sum, this is a fundamentally human 
and readable addition to the books on the 
European incursion into the Pacific. 
Dr Andrew Dilley specialises in British 
imperial history at the University of Aberdeen 
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For interviews with authors of the latest 
books, check out our weekly podcast 
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Transformative reign 


SOPHIE AMBLER reviews a biography of Henry III, which 
misses the opportunity to present a fresh picture of the king 


Henry III: The Great King 
England Never Knew it Had 
by Darren Baker 

The History Press, 416 pages, £20 


Today, Henry III is 


hardly a historical 
celebrity. In the pan- 
, , theon of English kings, 
HENRY III} he is overshadowed by 
hoods weve’ | his father, John, whose 
| tyranny necessitated 


Magna Carta, and son 
Edward I, the Hammer of the Scots. Yet 
Henry’s reign (1216-72) was a transfor- 
mational period in English history. 
Magna Carta was woven into the fabric 
of political society, the principle that 
government must operate within the 
law was firmly established, and regular 
assemblies became the norm under a 
new name: parliament. 

Perhaps the most significant years of 
Henry’s reign came between 1258 and 
1265. A cohort of barons and bishops 
were frustrated by the king’s failure to 
consult them, dismayed by his favouring 
ofan unpopular court faction and aghast 
at the prodigality that led him to squeeze 
money from the poor when he failed to 
secure tax from parliament. They seized 
the reins of government and set up a 
council, implementing a 
wholesale reform of 
government that sought to 
root out corruption and 
inefficiency. The regime was 
bolstered by victory on the 
field of battle at Lewes in 1264, 
and by a vast following of 
lowborn men and women. 
The revolutionary regime 
would fall, however, by 
August 1265. The forces of 
Henry’s son, the 


Henry Ill, as 
portrayed in the 
Chronicle 

of England 
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future Edward I, slaughtered its leaders 
at the battle of Evesham: a shedding of 
noble blood the like of which had not 
been seen in England since Hastings. 

In his new biography of Henry, Darren 
Baker has synthesised the work of several 
historians to retell, rather than revaluate, 
the story of the man and his reign. Here 
he faced a particular challenge, for in the 
story of Henry’s period on the throne it is 
easy once again for him to be overshad- 
owed — first by the great ministers who 
led the government when he was young, 
and then by the revolution’s leader, 
Simon de Montfort, who wielded his 
intelligence, charisma and brutal 
confidence to overpower Henry in both 
their verbal and military contests. This is 
partly a result of Henry’s personality: 
according to one chronicler, he was “a 
simplex and God-fearing man”. Simplex 
could mean ‘straightforward’, or it could 
mean easily led. 

It is hard to escape the conclusion that 
he was a ruler to whom things happened, 
rather than an agent in his own — or his 
kingdom’s — destiny. Indeed, our greatest 
cause to praise Henry (as Baker suggests) 
is that he allowed Magna Carta to take 
root. All of this makes the writing of his 
biography a particular challenge. 

Yet these are obstacles a biographer can 
overcome by drawing on the veritable 
treasure trove of sources that survive 
from Henry’s reign, as well as 
2, the full extent of the 

scholarly research that has 
done so much to illuminate 
his kingship. Unfortunately, Baker 
has missed much of this enlighten- 
ing material, although his book 

will certainly introduce readers to 
4. the excitement of the period. 
Dr Sophie Thérése 
Ambler is lecturer 
: in later medieval 
Zs > history at 
(@'4) !/. Lancaster 
University 
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The Mermaid and Mrs Hancock 
by Imogen Hermes Gowar 
Harvill Secker £12.99 


Jonah Hancock is not 
your typical protago- 
nist. A portly middle- 
aged Deptford widower, 
he lives alone witha 
niece who acts as his 
housekeeper. Decent 
but a little dull, he is an 
archetypal member of the 18th-century 
mercantile class. Nothing of any great 
note has ever happened to him and he 
has done nothing to disturb the smooth 
running of his comfortable life. All that 
is about to change, as debut novelist 
Imogen Hermes Gowar leads him on an 
unpredictable adventure through the 
streets of Georgian London. 

Hancock’s old friend and business 
associate, Captain Tysoe Jones, returns 
from a trading voyage with startling 
news. He has sold Hancock’s ship and 
invested the money in a rare curio — the 
preserved body of a mermaid. Hancock 
is horrified but the captain assures him 
that a fortune is to be made from show- 
ing the mermaid to Londoners eager to 
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A perilous catch 


NICK RENNISON 1s impressed by a debut novel that 
tells a curious tale of life in Georgian-era London 


see any novelty. As Hancock’s mermaid 
soon becomes the talk of the town, he 
begins to move in very different circles. 

A corpulent madam, owner ofa 
brothel in St James’s, hires the mermaid 
to be a talking point at one of her sex 
parties. Hancock attends and, although 
he is shocked by what he witnesses, 
he meets Angelica Neal, a high-class 
courtesan. Self-centred and frivolous, 
yet admirably determined to maintain 
her independence, she embarks on an 
affair with a handsome but debt-ridden 
young man which soon looks doomed 
to disaster. Meanwhile the dazzled 
Jonah Hancock is lurking in the wings, 
ready to offer Angelica what comfort 
he can. The lives of both merchant and 
courtesan will be radically transformed 
by their meeting. 

Rich in the details of everyday life, 
The Mermaid and Mrs Hancock is a 
highly impressive debut. The dramatic 
alterations in its characters’ fortunes 
may not always be entirely convincing, 
but it is an absorbing tale of sex, money, 
ambition and the lure of the new. 


Nick Rennison is the author of Carver’s 
Truth (Corvus, 2016) 


THREE MORE 
NOVELS FEATURING 
GEORGIAN WOMEN 


Theft of Life 
Imogen Robertson (2014) 


Set in 1785, the fifth 
(and most recent) 
instalment in Imogen 
Robertson’s series 
about proto-feminist 
Harriet Westerman 
weaves a Clever plot 
around the death of 

a West Indies slave-owner whose 
body is found outside St Paul’s 
Cathedral. As Harriet and her friend, 
eccentric scientist Gabriel Crowther, 
investigate the circumstances sur- 
rounding the death, secrets of the 
dark world of the British slave trade 
are forced into the light. 
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The Revelations of 
Carey Ravine 
Debra Daley (2016) 


In 1770s London, 
narrator Carey Ravine 
_ and her husband 

j Oliver Nash are living 
beyond their means, 
and flirting with a 
dangerous world of 
professional gambling. 
Further troubles beckon with the 
sudden arrival of a mysterious man 
who threatens to unearth secrets 
from Carey’s past and the disap- 
pearance of her father in India 10 
years previously. Neatly combining 
historical and crime fiction with a 
touch of the romance novel, Debra 
Daley provides an entertaining read. 


The Silk Weaver 
Liz Trenow (2017) 


Spitalfields is at the 
heart of the London 
silk trade in the 1760s. 
In this vivid tale of 

a young woman in 
search of love and 
artistic fulfilment, 
Trenow’s heroine 
Anna Butterfield arrives there to 

live with her uncle, a silk merchant. 
Resisting efforts to marry her off to 
a wealthy lawyer, Anna shows more 
interest in the immigrant French 
weaver Henri and in her own efforts 
to create original designs for the 
silks he produces. 
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Dangerous liaisons 


Home Front 
RADIO BBC Radio 4 
Scheduled for Monday 5 March 


The 13th series of the drama set during 
the First World War once again focuses 
on life in Folkestone, and has the 
overarching themes of sex and morality. 
By spring 1918, the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps has set up base at the 
town’s Hotel Metropole —a move 
denounced by establishment figures, as 
Folkestone was also a major departure 
point for troops heading for France. The 
real historical figures in the series include 
Rose Allatini, who wrote under the 


. pseudonym AT Fitzroy, and whose 


Despised and Rejected, which featured 
gay characters, was banned for its 
1 pacifist content. 
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Arecruitment poster for the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps 


Turning points 


The Day When... 
TV Yesterday 
Scheduled for Wednesday 21 February 


You don’t have to subscribe to the ‘great 
man theory of history to realise there 
are times when one leader’s actions 
profoundly shape what will follow. This 
new series uses archive material and 
dramatisations to hone in on days key 
to the course of the Second World War. 
It begins with Winston Churchill’s 
determination to keep fighting in 1940, 
even as Hitler’s armies conquered western 
Europe in the blitzkrieg offensive. The 
second episode focuses on Charles de 
Gaulle and his decision to fly to Britain to 
become leader of the Free French rather 
than sign up to a request for an armistice. 
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Jonathan Wright previews the pick of upcoming programmes 
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Cold casesrevisited 


A fascinating new series looks at potential 
miscarriages of justice that resulted in executions 


My Grandad Was Innocent 


TV BBC One 
Scheduled for late February 


Even for those keen on researching their 
genealogy, finding a convicted murderer 
in the family tree may be a colourful 
story too far. But what if a forebear 
protested innocence even as they went to 
the noose? What if there was a miscar- 
riage of justice? 

It’s this possibility that lies behind a 10- 
part daytime series that finds specialist 
criminal barristers Jeremy Dein and 
Sasha Wass sifting the evidence, at the 
behest of a relative, in historical cases that 
resulted in the death penalty. Their 
findings are presented to a retired appeal 
court judge, who offers an opinion on 
whether the conviction was safe. 

They found plenty to be worried 
about, according to Dein, joint head of 
chambers at criminal defence specialists 
25 Bedford Row. “Many of these cases 
reveal that once someone had been 
brought to court and charged with 
murder, no one really cared what the 
outcome was, the script was already 
written. So it is a really important series 
in demonstrating the importance of 
a top-quality criminal justice system.” 

The cases, which date from the late 
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19th century through to the 1950s, show 
that the investigations were often 
lamentably poor by modern standards. 


“Identifications procedures provided 


little protection for a defendant, and 
there was no requirement for the police 
to record actions and messages in the 
way that would happen today,” says 
Wass, who has prosecuted many high- 
profile cases. “Disclosure [of evidence] to 
the defence was neither required and in 
most cases did not occur.” The result, as 
the series reveals, was that many people 
were hanged on what we would now 
consider to be questionable evidence, 
although that’s not to say all the 
convictions were unsafe. 


The stories investigated include that of 


Edith Thompson who was hanged in 
1923 for inciting her lover, Frederick 
Bywaters, to murder her husband. Love 
letters between Thompson and Bywaters 
proved central to the case, which was a 
cause célébre in its time. 


For Dein, My Grandad Was Innocent 


highlights why the death penalty should 
be abolished throughout the world as 
being “too dangerous to carry on with”. 
And for the descendants of those who 
were hanged on dubious grounds, there 
is at least some consolation in having 
their suspicions confirmed. EI 


“No onereally cared 


“what the outcome was. The 
. Script was already written” 
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Frederick Bywaters (left) and Edith 
A Thompson(centre) both hanged for the 
murder of Percy Thompson (right) in 1923 
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Composer Augusta Holmés is among the five overlooked 
women whose music is being revived by BBC Radio 3 


Lostin music 


Forgotten Women Composers 
RADIO BBC Radio 3 
Scheduled for March 


The classical canon is filled with male 
composers whose pieces are performed 
and reperformed the world over. Too 
often, though, the work of women 
composers has been overlooked. A new 
initiative by Radio 3, working in 
conjunction with the Arts and Humani- 
ties Research Council (AHRC), aims to 
change this by reviving seldom-heard 
works by five historical female compos- 
ers: Leokadiya Kashperova, Marianna 
Martines, Florence Price, Augusta 


Small wonders 


The Miniaturist 


DVD (Spirit Entertainment Limited, 
£12.99) 


It’s 1686 and 18-year-old country girl 
Nella Oortman (Anya Taylor-Joy) 
arrives in Amsterdam to begin her new 
life as the wife of merchant Johannes 
Brandt (Alex Hassell). Her wedding 
present from her husband is a 
cabinet-sized replica of their home. 
It will be furnished by 
a model-maker who 
appears to have an 
uncanny knowledge 
of what goes on in 
a secretive 
household behind 
closed doors. 

Based on Jessie 
Burton’s bestselling 
novel from 2014, a 


Holmés and Johanna Miiller-Hermann. 
Their stories show how the works of 
female musicians are often lost in time. 
Kashperova (1872-1940) wrote romantic 
songs and instrumental music, yet today 
is remembered primarily as Stravinsky’s 
piano teacher. African-American Price 
(1887-1953) had to fight prejudice 
throughout her career. Holmés 
(1847-1903) was the first woman to have 
an opera premiered in Paris, yet it was 
the 1990s before her work began to be 
recorded. Music by all five will be 
recorded by BBC orchestras, choirs and 
new artists, and premiered on Interna- 
tional Women’s Day 2018 (8 March). 


book in turn inspired by a real dolls’ 
house held in Amsterdam’s 
Rijksmuseum, The Miniaturist explores 
a puritanical world where personal 
freedom can never be taken for 
granted — certainly not for Johannes, 
whose homosexuality is regarded by 
his community as a sin, or for any 
woman who aspires to power ina 
patriarchal society. 

For those who prefer their historical 
dramas to stick with realism, there 
may be a few too many flights of 
fancy here, but this BBC 

production is atmospheric 
and tense. It benefits too 
from a terrific 
performance by 
Romola Garai, who 
commands the 
attention as 
| Johannes’s 
| sharp-tongued 
sister, Marin. 


The Miniaturist traces Nella Oortman’s quest 
for freedom in a puritanical world 
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Revisiting the golden age of the 
railways in Full Steam Ahead 


It’s covered elsewhere in these 
pages (see feature on page 34), but 
it would be remiss not to flag up 
Civilisations (BBC Two, March), the 
nine-part update of the classic 1969 
art history series. This time around, 
the focus is global rather than just 
the west, and the presenters are 
Simon Schama, Mary Beard and 
David Olusoga. 

On BBC Radio 4, forthcoming 
episodes of Costing the Earth 
include ‘Heroes of the Reef’ 
(Tuesday 27 February), focusing on 
Charlie Veron, a scientist who has 
been diving on the Great Barrier Reef 
for half a century. Why were his 
warnings in the 1980s about rising 
sea temperatures and coral bleach- 
ing ignored? On Thursday 1 March, 
the ever-excellentIn Our Time finds 
Melvyn Bragg and guests turning 
their attention to military strategist 
Sun Tzu of The Art of War fame. 

Over on BBC Radio 3, Sunday 
Feature: Blind, Black and Blue 
(Sunday 11 March), made entirely by 
a visually impaired team, looks at 
why blind musicians were so key in 
the blues tradition of the American 
South, from the 1920s onwards. 
Gary O’Donoghue presents. 
Meanwhile, The Music of Time (BBC 
World Service, Saturday 3 March) 
sees Chris Harding charting the 
history of Japan’s embrace of jazz 
and other forms of western music. 

Among the highlights on Yester- 
day, there’s a welcome repeat for 
the fascinating Full Steam Ahead 
(Tuesday 13 March), in which Ruth 
Goodman, Alex Langlands and 
Peter Ginn explore how the Victorian 
railways did so much to create 
modern Britain. 
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FIVE THINGS TO DO IN MARCH 


Kings of the sea 


EXHIBITION 


Ocean Liners: Speed and Style 


V&A, London 

Until 17 June 

@ 020 7942 2000 

@ vam.ac.uk/OceanLiners 


he V&A is travelling back to the golden age of ocean 
travel this month, with a new exhibition exploring life 
at sea from the mid-19th to the late 20th century. 

The exhibition begins with Brunel’s famous steamship 
of 1859, the Great Eastern —at its time the largest ship the 
world had ever seen. Other vessels under the spotlight 
include the German passenger liner Kronprinz Wilhelm, 
which launched in 1901; Titanic and its sister ship 
Olympic; the floating art deco palaces of Queen Mary 
and Normandie; and the streamlined modernism of 


SS United States and QE2. 


More than 250 objects are on show, shedding light on 
all aspects of ocean travel — from the cultural impact of 
the ocean liner on an international scale, to the designs of 
these magnificent ships, including ground-breaking 
engineering, architecture and interiors, as well as fashion 


and lifestyles on board. 
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Out & about 


A colour litho- 
graph poster for 
Canadian Pacific 
Railways featur- 
ing the ocean liner 
Empress of Britain 


Some of the items featured in the exhibition are on show 
in the UK for the very first time, including a panel fragment 
from Titanic’s first-class lounge. Other notable exhibits 
include the Duke of Windsor’s sumptuous 1940s Goyard 
luggage; the Christian Dior suit worn by Marlene Dietrich 
as she arrived in New York aboard the Queen Mary in 1950; 
and works by artists such as Stanley Spencer, Albert Gleizes, 
Charles Demuth and Eileen Gray. 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM, LONDON/ LEEDS MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES 


EXHIBITION 


Hut11A: The Bombe 
Breakthrough 
Bletchley Park, Bletchley, 
Milton Keynes 

24 March-1 March 2020 
@ 01908 640404 

® bletchleypark.org.uk 


This exhibition tells the story 


of the Bombe machines in the 
actual location — Hut 11A—in 
which they were housed when 
they broke the German 
Enigma code during the 
Second World War. Objects 
on show include 
original blueprints 
and components as 
well as decrypted 
Nazi messages. 
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EXHIBITION 


Beer: A History of 
Brewing and Drinking 
Temple Newsam House, 
Leeds 

24 March-27 October 

@ 0113 336 7461 

@ leeds.gov.uk/ 
museumsanagalleries 


Britain’s first national drink 
comes under the spotlight 
in Leeds this month in an 
exhibition that explores the 
significance of beer in the 17th 
and 18th centuries. Among the 
highlights is the story of 
._ female brewer Elizabeth 
} Pease, who provided ale 
for the Temple Newsam 
estate for more than 30 
years in the 18th century. 


EXHIBITION / FREE ENTRY 


Ceaseless Motion: 
William Harvey’s 
Experiments in 
Circulation 

Royal College of Physicians, 
London 

Until 26 July 

@ 020 3075 1543 

@ rcplondon.ac.uk 


The Royal College of 
Physicians is currently 
exploring the life, work and 
legacy of 17th-century 
anatomist William Harvey — 
the physician who revealed 
the secrets of circulation. 
Among the items on show 
is a first edition (1628) of 
Harvey’s seminal publication, 
de Motu Cordis. 


EXHIBITION / FREE ENTRY 
Changing Lives: 200 
Years of People and 
Protest in Sheffield 
Weston Park Museum, 
Sheffield 

Until 1 July 

@ 0114 278 2600 

@® museums-sheffield.org.uk 


Marking 100 years since the 
passing of the parliamentary 
act that gave the vote to 
certain women over the age 
of 30, this exhibition 
celebrates Sheffield’s long 
history of protest and activism 
— from the radical press of the 
1700s, through to the Votes 
for Women campaign, and 
the miners’ and steelworkers’ 
strikes of the 20th century. 
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HOLIDAYS & HOTELS 


See below a selection of hotels and holidays, giving you 
opportunities to stay and soak up some history 


poe "hea 

Peter Sommer Travels 

Multi award-winning tour operator specialising in expert-led archaeological 
and cultural land based tours and gulet cruises. We offer scheduled and 
private tours for small groups: walking holidays, food tours and family trips 


in Croatia, Greece, Ireland, Italy, Turkey and the UK. Rated one of the world’s 
‘Top Ten Learning Holidays’ by National Geographic. 


petersommer.com // 01600 888 220 


Ballynahinch Castle Hotel & Estate 


Located on a 700-acre estate in Connemara, Ballynahinch is a luxury hotel & 
sporting estate. The elegant Owenmore Restaurant & casual Fisherman's Pub 
serve the best of local produce. On site explore over 10 miles of scenic river & 
lakeside walks, fly fishing, clay shooting, hiking and cycling with expert guides 
available and a boat trip on Roundstone Bay. 


ballynahinchcastle.com / + 353 95 31006 


Mingary Castle 


Mingary Castle, a Scheduled Monument, dating back to the 13th Century, 
recently renovated from a complete ruin to the highest standards. Mingary 
is unique, intimate & homely, a true escape on the beautiful Ardnamurchan 
peninsula. With only four suites, the castle is ideally suited for exclusive hire 
for that special occasion, or just a room for that romantic escape. 


mingarycastle.com // 01972 510 715 


Island Cottage Holidays 


We specialise in lovely character cottages, situated throughout the historic 
Isle of Purbeck, in Dorset. Enjoy the picturesque village of Corfe Castle with 
its 11th century castle. Our delightful stone cottages, with beams and wood 
burners, are equipped to a high standard. Only a short walk from traditional 
public houses & tea rooms. Fantastic walking and cycling areas. 


purbeckcottageholidays.com // 01929 481555 


Hidden History Travel 


Fascinating journeys into history, prehistory and the ancient world. 
Unhurried, expertly guided, small group tours exploring the history and 
archaeology of Britain, Europe and the Mediterranean. Perfect combinations 
of leisure and interest in beautiful locations with special-access visits, 
lectures, excellent hotels, flight flexibility and personal service. 

Wonderful holidays, historic wonders. 


hiddenhistory.co.uk // 0121 444 1854 
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Dundas Castle 


Dundas Castle is one of Scotland's finest castles. A five star exclusive-use 
venue where events and weddings are held in the 600-year-old Auld Keep, 
the main Castle or a modern Pavilion seating 200. Complete with 17 luxurious 
bedrooms for exclusive-use bookings. Secluded within a 500 acre estate 
Dundas Castle is only 25 minutes from Edinburgh city and 15 minutes from 
Edinburgh Airport. 


dundascastle.co.uk // 0131 319 2039 


Blakeney Hotel 


Blakeney Hotel is a family owned hotel located directly on the Quay with 
panoramic views across the estuary and salt marshes to Blakeney Point — 
ideally placed for visiting the many local places of interest. The hotel has over 
60 bedrooms, two comfortable lounges, a recently refurbished bar anda 
stylish award winning restaurant, a swimming pool with spa bath, steam and 
sauna room and mini gym. 


blakeneyhotel.co.uk // 01263 740797 
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Petwood Hotel 


Rich with history and a beautiful 30-acre setting, Petwood Hotel was once 
the wartime officers’ mess of the 617 ‘Dam Busters’ Squadron. Located in the 
heart of Lincolnshire, the Petwood is an ideal base for exploring the county 
and its aviation heritage sites. Visit the historic city of Lincoln, discover the 
Lincolnshire Wolds and charming market towns. ‘3 for 2’ midweek special 
offer available Sunday to Thursday. 


petwood.co.uk // 01526 352411 


Thornbury Castle & Hotel Restaurant 


Thornbury Castle Hotel, the 1535 honeymoon destination of King Henry 
Vill and Anne Boleyn, is located on the edge of the quintessentially English 
countryside of the Cotswolds and within easy access of Bath, Bristol and 
the M4 and M5 motorways. Having exceptionally grand architecture with 
towers, battlements and Tudor chimneys, it is one of the UK’s few Tudor 
Castles converted to a hotel. 


The Tudor Walled Gardens, landscaped grounds and vineyard, add to the 
historical experience. The 27 bedchambers are fabulously atmospheric, 
regal and traditional. Most with coronet or four-poster beds, open fire 
places and feature bathrooms. Tudor tapestries, ornate carved ceilings, 
suits of armour and stone walls add to the ambience, with all bedchambers 
incorporating high-end facilities and fittings. The variety of dining areas 
including The Tudor Hall, Dungeon and Wine Cellar boast luxuriant décor 
and are perfect for fine and private dining in a dramatic and unique setting. 


thornburycastle.co.uk // 01454 281182 
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*WEDGWOOD 


ENGLAND 1759 


HERITAGE CENTRE 

A unique medical science museum devoted to 
the history of anaesthesia and pain relief. The 
current exhibition ‘Brave Faces’ shows how the 
innovations of Ivan Magill and Stanley 
Rowbotham revolutionised facial surgery. 
heritage@aagbi.org | 020 7631 1650 


5. WEDGWOOD MUSEUM 
Trace over 250 years of ground-breaking 
design and discover Josiah Wedgwood’s 
lasting influence on industry and society. 
This award winning museum houses the 
UNESCO protected V&A collection. 


worldofwedgwood.com 


9. LIBRARY AND MUSEUM OF 
FREEMASONRY 

Discover three centuries of English 
freemasonry in a unique museum situated 
in one of London’s most spectacular Art 
Deco buildings. 


www.freemasonry.london.museum 


2. BAMBURGH CASTLE 

A stunning coastal fortress at the heart of an 
Area of Outstanding Natural Beauty. 
Explore fourteen rooms, The Aviation 
Artefacts Museum, archaeology, cafeteria, 
grounds and battlements. Discover an 
amazing eclectic collection of 3500 items. 
bamburghcastle.com | 01668 214515 


6. BENTLEY PRIORY MUSEUM 
A beautiful Georgian mansion from where 
the Battle of Britain was won. Enjoy tea in 
our vintage café, take a stroll around the 
Italian garden and engage with family 
friendly exhibits. 


bentleypriorymuseum.org.uk | 020 8950 5526 


The museum houses spectacular natural 
history and archaeology displays. Medieval 
Hull is brought to life in galleries filled 
with rare survivals. 
hcandl.co.uk/museums | 01482 614330 
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N CHAP 
Founded in 1446, the beauty of its setting 
and its ornate stonework have inspired 
and attracted visitors for generations. 

Just seven miles south of Edinburgh, with 
good transport links, Rosslyn Chapel is 
open all year. 

rosslynchapel.com | 0131 440 2159 


Learn about the history of paper, make your 
own sheet, see a working 1902 paper 
machine and much more at the world’s 
oldest mechanised paper mill. 


thepapertrail.org.uk | 01442 234600 


11. NEWARK TOWN HALL 
MUSEUM & ART GALLERY 
Fascinating architectural gem designed 
in 1776 by John Carr. A working Town 
Hall that also contains a museum within 


its beautiful Georgian rooms. 
newarktownhallmuseum.co.uk 
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The house where time stood still reopens 
this month, brought to life by the women of 
Calke’s past. Discover stories and collections 
revealed for the first time, before exploring 
forgotten views of the estate. 
nationaltrust.org.uk/calke-abbey 


8. CANTERBURY TALES 

Explore the sights, sounds and smells of 
medieval England in this unique 
experience. Join our costumed guides and 
revel in the recreated scenes as Chaucer's 
tales are brought vividly to life. 
info@canterburytales.org.uk | 01227 696002 


12. NEWCASTLE CASTLE 

Steeped in history, this imposing medieval 
fortress is a rugged reminder of Northern 
England's past. Take a journey through the 
gateway to Old Newcastle and get to know the 
story of where Newcastle began. 
newcastlecastle.co.uk | 0191 230 6300 


0121 2464260. 
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POLYX®-OIL TINTS: Highest quality colour and protection for wood 


MICROPOROUS NATURAL OIL-WAX BASED DURABLE HIGH COVERAGE 


TO ADVERTISE HERE CALL BAYLEE ON 
0117 300 8549 OR AT 


BAYLEE.SOWTER-HALLING@IMMEDIATE.COUK 
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Register of Qualified Genealogists 


www.qualifiedgenealogists.org 


Thinking of hiring a Genealogist? Want to research your 
family history? A qualified genealogist can offer: 


Education 
A recognised, genealogical Post Graduate University qualification 


Quality 
Experience and education, producing high quality work 


Choice 
Qualified Genealogists are varied in their activities and cover a 
range of specialisms within genealogy and family history 


See our member profiles for contact details: 


www.qualifiedgenealogists.org/resumes 


RQG: changing the face of genealogy and family TO ADVERTISE 


HERE CONTACT 
BAYLEE ON 
0117 300 8549 
OR 


BAYLEE.SOWTER@ 
Ge) IMMEDIATE.COUK 


IAN EDWARDS 


OF HARROGATE Est. 1970 


Tel: 01 423 500442 


for sales/enquiries or FREE brochure call - 01423 500442 
www.iansbespokefurniture.co.uk 


Handmade Bespoke Furniture 
for CD's * LP's * DVD's & Books 


The Old Chapel, 282 Skipton Road, 
Harrogate, Yorkshire HG1 3HE 


history, raising levels of quality within genealogy. 
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Victory for the RAF? 


Patrick Bishop on why the airforce was key 
to Britain’s Second World War triumph 


The real Hamilton 
Tom Cutterham reveals 
the darker side of 

the American 

founding father 


< Female mystics 
Hetta Howes shows how 
a group of remarkable 
medieval women found 
divine inspiration 


Martin Luther King 
Historians consider the 
civil rights leader's legacy 
on the 50th anniversary 
of his assassination 
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QUIZ 


BY JULIAN HUMPHRYS 


Try your hand at this 
month's history quiz 


2. What links Vauxhall, 
Ranelagh and Marylebone? 


3. Whatis said to have sparked a war 
between the rival city states of 
Bologna and Modena in 1325? 


4.Who was Evgenia Petrovna 
Shelepina and who did she marry 
in 1924? 


5. Which word has its origins in the 
ancient Greek term for a selfish 
individual who took no partin 
public life? 


6. Which British prime minister built 
the majority of the wall pictured 
below with his own hands at his 
home in Kent? 


QUIZ ANSWERS 

1. A person employed to drive unruly dogs or 
children out of churches. 

2. They were 18th-century pleasure gardens. 
3. The theft of a wooden bucket. 

4. Leon Trotsky’s secretary. She married Arthur 
Ransome, author of Swallows and Amazons. 

5. Idiot. 

6. Winston Churchill. The wall is in the grounds 
of Chartwell, Churchill's home. 


GOT A QUESTION? 


Write to BBC History Magazine, 


Tower House, Fairfax Street, Bristol BS1 3BN. 
Email: historymagazine@historyextra.com 
or submit via our website: historyextra.com 
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ONLINE 

QUIZZES 
1. Who or what wasa ae 
knocknobbler? 


ILLUSTRATION BY GLEN MCBETH 


@ When was the seven-day week 


first introduced? 


Terry Fairhall, by email 


While the movements of Earth and 

the phases of the moon give us days, 
months and years, there’s no obvious 
astronomical character to the seven- 
day week. Nonetheless, it caught on in 
different places at widely differing times. 

It is an approximate way of dividing 
the lunar month. But why seven days, 
rather than six, or eight? Republican 
Rome, for example, had informal 
eight-day weeks based around market 
days. By the time the Christian emperor 
Constantine formally adopted 
seven-day weeks in the fourth century, 
however, it was already in common use 
throughout the empire, following 
earlier pagan-era reforms. 

Historians tend to the view that the 
seven-day week was ‘invented’ by 
Mesopotamians and/or the Jews. Both 
cultures clearly attached mystic 
significance to the number seven. For 
example, the Babylonian calendar, 


based on a Sumerian one dating back 
to at least the 21st century BC, features 
(mostly) seven-day weeks, of which 
every seventh had a religious or mystic 
significance. Whether the Jews came up 
with a similar system independently, or 
were influenced by their neighbours 
(and sometime captors), is disputed. 

The Greeks and the Persians adopted 
the Babylonian system, which then 
spread to India and China. However, it 
was not always used in the same ways. 
In Japan, for instance, the seven-day 
week was mainly used by specialist 
astrologers (from at least 1000 AD) and 
was not employed for ordering daily life 
until the 19th century. 

The job was finished by Christianity, 
as the seven-day week was spread across 
the rest of the world by European 
influence and colonisation. 


Eugene Byrne, author and journalist 
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Miscellany 


RUPE Cohen 


Every issue, picture editor 
Samantha Nott brings you a 
recipe from the past. This month 
its an aromatic chicken wrap from 
ninth-century Baghdad 


Bazmaawurd 


A fragrant flatbread packed 
with lemony chicken, 
walnuts and fresh herbs, 
Bazmaawurd is a light 
Persian dish bursting with 
aromatic flavours. 

This particular recipe 
comes from the royal court 
of the Muslim caliph 
al-Ma’mun. In the early 
ninth century, al-Ma’mun 
ruled over the mammoth 
Abbasid empire from 
Baghdad, then the cultural 
capital of the Islamic world. 

Despite being more than 
a thousand years old, this 
medieval recipe has a 
surprisingly contemporary 
taste, and wouldn't feel out 
of place in a 21st-century 
cookbook. Designed to be 
a mouth-watering opening 
course at a court banquet, 
the dish takes its name 
from the Persian words 
bazm, meaning ‘banquet’, 
and awurd, meaning 
‘bringing’. As the name 
suggests, it’s perfect to 
share around a dinner 
party table. 

While this recipe uses 
lemon, the ninth-century 
original calls for a citron 
fruit — similar, but with less 
flesh, coarser skin and 
a thick white rind. 


Bazmaawurd: 
a delicious 

appetiser recipe 
that is more than 
1,000 years old 


INGREDIENTS 

1 12-inch lavash (or 2 
tortillas/thin flatbreads) 
1 cooked chicken breast 
2 tbsp chopped walnuts 
1-2 lemon 

1 tbsp fresh tarragon 

1 tbsp fresh mint 

2 tbsp fresh basil 


METHOD 

Chop up the chicken 
breast into small pieces, 
along with the walnuts, 
tarragon, mint and basil. 

Peel the lemon, making 
sure to remove all the white 
pith. Deseed it and chop 
into chunks. 

Lay the flatbread ona 
clean surface, and spread 
all of the ingredients on to 
it evenly. 

Roll the flatbread up and 
cut the wrap into slices, 
then serve cold, or warm it 
in the oven. 


VERDICT 
“Fresh, nutritious and 
surprisingly modern” 


Difficulty: 3/10 
Time: 15 mins 


Recipe sourced from 
Charles Perry at Saudi 
Aramco World 


Q When and why did Britain stop 
beheading people in public? 


Marcy Troy, by email 


The last men to be 
publicly beheaded on 
Tower Hill were three Jacobite 
lords in 1746 and 1747. In each 

case the punishment was a 
commutation of the ghastly 
hanging, drawing and 
quartering, which dated back 
to the Middle Ages. 

Although the Hanoverian 
period is notorious for the 
so-called ‘Bloody Code’, 
almost all executions then, 
and going back to the Tudor 
period, were carried out not 
by beheading, but by hanging. 

The question of why 

beheading came to an end 

in Britain and elsewhere is 
trickier to pin down. It is often 
attributed to a growing 
humanitarianism as a result 


of the Enlightenment. 
However, at the same time, 
French revolutionaries 
introduced the guillotine as 
amore humanitarian form 

of execution — it was over in 
an instant and the condemned 
did not suffer dangling at the 
end ofa rope. 

Moreover, while beheading 
may have disappeared, the 
British clung to the execution 
of offenders in public until the 
1860s. As late as the interwar 
period, it was confidently 
asserted that the British did 
not need an armed police 
because they had the gallows. 


Professor Clive Emsley is the 
author of The English and 
Violence Since 1750 (2007) 
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Across 


5 German battleship scuttled 

in 1939, the____ Graf Spee (7) 
7 Theodor ____, 19th-century 
German historian noted for his 
History of Rome (7) 

10 Semi-legendary 
ninth/tenth-century Varangian 
ruler credited with founding 

the Kievan Rus state (4) 

11 The regional defence 
organisation set up by a treaty 
signed in Manila in 1954, 
lasting to 1977 (abbrev.) (5) 

12 A defensive earthwork along 
the Welsh border is named after 
this king of Mercia (4) 

13 A spectacularly situated 
castle built by Edward | 
dominates this Welsh town (7) 
14 Members of an aristocratic 
class who, eg in Muscovy, 
shared power with the tsar (6) 
16 The battle of____— Creek, 
fought 18-20 September 1863, 
which was one of the bloodiest 
of the American Civil War (11) 


Where is this 
Welsh castle? 
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(see 13 across) 


CROSSWORD 
PRIZE 


Book 
£20 


for 5 winners 


Pigeon Service 


In his latest book, BBC security 
correspondent Gordon Corera 
reveals the incredible true story 
behind one of the most remark- 
able British espionage operations 
of the Second World War (see our 
feature on page 43). In Operation 
Columba, 16,000 homing pigeons 
were dropped into Nazi-occupied 
Europe, in the hope that those 
who found them would send back 
vital intelligence that would help to 
bring down Hitler’s war machine. 


HOW TO ENTER Open to residents of the UK, 

(inc Channel Islands). Post entries to BBC History 
Magazine, March 2018 Crossword, PO Box 
501, Leicester LE94 OAA or email them to 
march2018@historycomps.co.uk by 5pm 

on 21 March 2018. Entrants must supply full name, 
address and phone number. The winners will be the 
first correct entries drawn at random after the 
closing time. Winners’ names will appear in the May 
2018 issue. By entering, participants agree to be 
bound by the terms and conditions shown in full in 


20 Lighthouse of antiquity; the box below. Immediate Media Company 
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Arcadia; its temple of Apollo tribes, which was part of 15 down after personal details in accordance with the Immediate 
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21 The ruins of this Greek city P g privacy-policy/privacy/ 


of lonian Asia Minor are at 

Selcuk, Turkey (7) 

23 The house of Stuart ended with 
this monarch’s death (4) 

25 This island, as a whole, was 
awarded the George Cross for 

the heroism of its people in the 
Second World War (5) 

26 City in northern India with 

a world-renowned 17th-century 
mausoleum building (4) 

27 Feudal duchy that gave its name 
to the unsuccessful 1789-90 
Belgian revolution against 
Habsburg rule (7) 

28 He established a church and 
monastery on Lindisfarne and 
became its bishop in 635 (2,5) 


1 Legendary ruler of the Britons 
supposed to have lived around the 
early sixth century (4,6) 

2 Ancient Greek municipality in 


3 Republic, once part of a larger 
area known as Gran led by 
Simon Bolivar (8) 

4 Perhaps the greatest achievement 
of this Scottish civil engineer was 
the Menai Suspension Bridge, 
completed in 1826 (7) 

6 Ancient Greek town and site of 

a famous temple, supposedly the 
centre of the world (6) 

8 Major communist leader whose 
widow received a death sentence, 
commuted to life imprisonment (3) 
9 Italian diplomat, politician, writer 
and historian (1469-1527), whose 
name has formed a popular term 

for the extreme unscrupulousness 
of politicians (11) 

15 Balkan country, a kingdom after 
the First World War, and a socialist 
republic after the second, that broke 
apart in 1992 (10) 

17 British diplomat and Irish 
revolutionary controversially hanged 
for treason in 1916 (8) 


22A___ tax was in force in England 


from 1662 


of fireplaces in a household (6) 


24 Medite 


known as a historical figure’s place of 
exile in 1814-15 (4) 


Compiled by Eddie James 


Immediate Media Company Limited (publishers of 
BBC History Magazine) would love to send you 
newsletters, together with special offers, and other 
promotions. If you would not like to receive these, 
please write ‘NO INFO’ on your entry. Branded 
BBC titles are licensed from or published jointly with 
BBC Worldwide (the commercial arm of the BBC). 
Please tick here Cif you'd like to receive regular 
newsletters, special offers and promotions from 
BBC Worldwide by email. Your information will be 
handled in accordance with the BBC Worldwide 
privacy policy: bbcworldwide.com/privacy 
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SOLUTION TO OUR JANUARY 2018 CROSSWORD 


5 Barrage 10 Nod 11 Winchester 12 Selassie 13 Orsini 14 Bogota 16 Shinto 


19 Ermine 21 Exeter 23 Talbot 25 Megalith 27 Lusitania 28 Nagy 29 Essenes 
30 Canaan. 


Lancelot 3 Endeavour 4 Bowls 6 Aphrodite 7 Roses 8 Gretna 9 Anders 


15 Aristotle 17 Treblinka 18 Pentagon 20/1 Edmund Allenby 22 Hailes 24 Bosie 
26 Ghana. 


FIVE WINNERS OF CHURCHILL: THE LIFE 
C Neve, Carlisle; E Turner, London; C Brown, Leicester; F Teasdale, Hampshire; 


Coventry 


CROSSWORD COMPETITION TERMS & CONDITIONS 


Media Company Bristol Limited employees or contractors, and anyone connected with 
family members. By entering, participants agree to be bound by these terms and condi 
county may be released if they win. Only one entry permitted per person. 
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@ The winning entrants will be the first correct entries drawn at random after the closing time. The prize and number of 
winners will be as shown on the Crossword page. There is no cash alternative and the prize will not be transferable. 
Immediate Media Company Bristol Limited’s decision is final and no correspondence relating to the competition will be 
entered into. The winners will be notified by post within 20 days of the close of the competition. The name and county of 
residence of the winners will be published in the magazine within two months of the closing date. If the winner is unable 
to be contacted within one month of the closing date, Immediate Media Company Bristol Limited reserves the right to 
offer the prize to a runner-up. 
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or amend the promotion at any stage, if deemed necessary in its opinion, or if circumstances arise outside of its control. 
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18 A chapel within a 
\ religious building, such 
as that of Henry V in 
» Westminster Abbey (7) 
19 Peninsula once 
occupied by Illyrian 


Who was this 
19th-century 
German historian? 
(see 7 across) 
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“I was only alittle girl, but 
Istill hear that voice of his in 
my head when I look back. 
It was confident, sonorous, 
and his words were filled 
with patriotism” 


Barbara Taylor Bradford, 
bestselling author, chooses 


Winston 
Churchill 


1874-1965 


inston Churchill was a British statesman and 

author who served two spells as prime minister, 

notably from 1940—45 when his inspirational 

leadership and powerful oratory guided Britain 
through the Second World War. His writing career earned him 
a Nobel Prize in Literature in 1953. Widely acclaimed as one of 
the greatest Britons in history, he was recently portrayed by 
Gary Oldman on the big screen in the film Darkest Hour. 


When did you first hear about Winston Churchill? 

I first heard about him when I was a child. My father’s name was 
Winston, and when I was about seven years old, my paternal 
grandmother told me that she had named my father after 
Churchill. Winston Taylor was born in 1900, when Churchill 
had just escaped from a Boer prison in South Africa. My 
grandmother’s sister, who had no children, but had married well, 
offered to pay for my father’s education if grandma called him 
either Winston, for Churchill, or Redvers, for General Buller. 
Grandma told me she preferred the name Winston, and so do I! 


What kind of person was he? 

Churchill was highly intelligent, a born politician, a visionary 
of no mean proportions, and a man who understood European 
politics as well as the politics of his own country. He realised 
early on that Germany was rearming and that there would be 

a Second World War, but none of his colleagues in parliament 
wanted to listen. Yet how right he was. 

He was the grandson of a duke, and therefore an aristocrat, 
and this annoyed some of his colleagues. But he was always 
unbowed, and went about his business with skill and determi- 
nation, as well as conviction. 


What made him a hero? 

He was a hero because he was a great patriot and loved 

his country and its people. He was brave, strong, confident, 
and a born leader of men. His courage was immense, his 
fearlessness amazing. 


Winston Churchill 
outside 10 Downing 
Street, November 
1941. “I shut people up 
if they bad-mouth 
him!” says Barbara 
Taylor Bradford 


What was his finest hour? 

It was the year Britain stood alone in the Second World War. 

He became prime minister on 10 May 1940. I remember the date 
because it is my birthday! When France surrendered, Churchill 
knew he had to keep Britain safe. He held the country together 
with his words and his rhetoric. That was all he had, but how 
well he used those two great gifts. 

I was only a little girl, but I still hear that voice of his in my 
head when I look back. It was confident, sonorous, and his 
words were filled with patriotism. He kept Britain going by 
speaking to everyone on the BBC, and in person. 


Is there anything you don’t admire about him? 

There isn’t anything in his character that I feel critical about. 
Churchill has always been my great hero, and I won't take him 
down from his pedestal. I would certainly turn a blind eye to 
anything detrimental about him — I just don’t want to know. 

I shut people up if they bad-mouth him! 


Do you see any parallels between Churchill’s life and 
your own? 

I don’t see any parallels. I think the only thing we have in 
common is that he loved to write, as do I. 


If you could meet Churchill, what would you ask him? 

I would ask him how he discovered his love of words and his 
extraordinary talent for rhetoric that served him so well. 
Barbara Taylor Bradford is one of the world’s most successful authors, 
best-known for her 1979 novel A Woman of Substance, which has sold over 
30 million copies. Her latest book, Secrets of Cavendon, was published by 
HarperCollins in November 


DISCOVER MORE 


LISTEN AGAIN non 
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> Lord Digby Jones chose Churchill for Radio 4’s 
Great Lives: bbc.co.uk/programmes/bOOtpsvk 
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Collector 
Services from 
the authority 
on British 
coinage 


Authentication & Valuation Care & Display Secure Storage 


Telephone: 0800 03 22 153 Follow us: 


royalmint.com/collector-services @ ¥ 


ENGLISH 
HERITAGE 


HOLIDAY 
IN HISTORY 


Discover our holiday cottages 


If you'd like to experience one of our sites after hours and explore 
the grounds all by yourself, then enjoy a break in an on-site holiday 
cottage. In 19 unique cottages, each equipped with modern comforts 
and open all year round, you're guaranteed an unforgettable stay. 


Visit www.english-heritage.org.uk/holidaycottages or call 0370 333 1187 


Pack your bags and travel back in time 
with our pick of 2018's most fascinating historical 
holiday destinations 


AWL IMAGES 
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Be at heaven on earth, Dhankar Monastery, Himachal Pradesh. 


Incredible India 


www.incredibleindia.org 
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Discover Sri 


«@ Lanka's fascinating 
om history, p10 


It's that time of year when many people Take a tour 

are - quite understandably! - dreaming of Sicily, p21 

of visiting foreign climes, and for those 
with a passion for history, global heritage is 
often far more important than sunshine and 
beaches. To that end, we've teamed up once 
again with Lonely Planet's editorial director 
Tom Hall to pick out some of the star history 
destinations for the year to come. 

From temples in Sri Lanka, to monuments at 

Ypres and palaces in Austria, there should be 


something to suit nearly every interest here. Uncover | 
And even if youre planning on keeping your - .. er Junisias 
feet firmly planted in the UK in 2018, [hope Pe 


youl still enjoy this evocative slice of some 
of the wonders of the world. 


Rob Attar 
Editor 


COVER IMAGE SHOWS: Sunrise over the 11th-century Hohensalzburg 
Fortress in Salzburg, Austria, Europe’s biggest fully preserved castle 


2018 Historical Travel Guide is a free supplement presented within the March 2018 issue 
of BBC History Magazine which is published by Immediate Media Company Bristol Limited under 
licence from BBC Worldwide. 


To contact us phone 0117 314 7377, email historymagazine@historyextra.com or write to 
BBC History Magazine, Immediate Media Company Bristol Limited, Tower House, Fairfax Street, 
Bristol BS1 3BN 
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isbon is no longer content to sit in 
‘i the shadow of superpower Iberian 

alternatives such as Barcelona and 
Madrid. In recent years it has emerged as a 
major citybreak destination. The Portuguese 
capital’s wealth of historic attractions is such 
that it should top your list for 2018. 

Lisbon has seen many civilisations come 
and go. Roman and Moorish conquerors left 
their mark here, the latter most notably in the 
picture-book Alfama district, sitting in the 
shadow of the city’s Castelo de Sao Jorge 
—not that you'll see this impressive fortifica- 
tion much as you wander the medina-like 
Alfama lanes seeing and hearing life being 
lived as it has been for centuries. 


Lisbon’s lack of an obvious single 
big-name attraction in part explains how it 
has flown under the radar for so long. This, 
however, doesn’t mean there isn’t a huge 
amount to see and do. The city’s rattling 
trams and antique funiculars offer quite a 
nostalgia trip in themselves. They connect 
up areas such as the Bairro Alto — a great 
spot for a night out - and Chiado, where the 
remains of the Convento do Carmo still 
stand sentinel over the city. The ruined 
convent is a remnant of the 1755 earthquake 
that brought Lisbon’s golden age to a 
juddering halt. 

The 15th-century Jerénimos monas- 
tery and slightly later Belém tower, a more 


The historic Alfama 
district of Lisbonisa 
amaze of pictur- 
esque streets. The 
dome on the hilltop 
is the pantheon of 
Santa Engracia 
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modern tram ride from the centre, celebrate 
the ambition and wealth of this period. 
Nearby, the Museu de Marinha and the 
limestone Padrao dos Descobrimentos 
(Discoveries Monument) on the north bank 
of the Tagus river celebrate Henry the 
Navigator, Vasco de Gama and other 
legends from Portugal’s seafaring past. 


IF YOU LIKE THIS... 


e Porto, Portugal’s second city, 
is another wonderful architecture, food 
and history destination. 


e Another underrated European capital 
on the sea is Valletta, Malta. 
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Don’t just read about the past — 
stay in the past with Sovereign. 


Sleep in the quarters of a Spanish prince. 
Dine in the halls of a 14th-century Arab 
fortress. Stay in a town hall on the edge of 
Ronda’s dramatic gorge. Spend the night 
within the walls of the Alhambra. 


At Sovereign, that’s all possible thanks 
to our collection of luxury paradores — 
they’re some of the most historic hotels 
n Spain 


How you tackle your time-travelling trip is 
up to you. We're experts at tailor-making 
uxury holidays, so we could create a 
bespoke tour that ticks off a parador a 
night. Or we could include a few nights in 
a castle as the grand finale to your beach 
holiday. Alternatively, go for one of our 
suggested itineraries — this eight-day tour 
showcases the very best of Andalucia 


Andalucia Self-Drive 
Paradores Tour 


7 nights Bed & Breakfast from £1,299 


per person 


Includes: Flights and car hire from Malaga 
airport and accommodation as shown 


Departing 28th May 2018 from 
London Gatwick 


Days 1-2 Malaga & Granada 

Spend the night in Malaga at the hilltop Parador 
de Gibralfaro. Drive to Granada on day two 
You'll overnight at the Parador de Granada, 
housed in a former monastery within the 
Alhambra 


Days 2-3 Jaen & Cordoba 

Stay at the Jaen Parador, which watches over 
ancient Jaen city. Cordoba - another Roman 
town — is your next stop. You'll stay amongst 
the orange groves and palm gardens of the 
Cordoba Parador 


Days 5-6 Seville & Carmona 

Drive to Seville and spend time wandering 
around its UNESCO World Heritage Sites. Stay 
outside the city at the Parador de Carmona, a 
14th-century Arab fortress with a spectacular 
dining room 


Days 7-8 Ronda 

The Parador de Ronda offers a dramatic finish 
to your holiday. Set in Ronda’s former town hall, 
it sits right on the edge of a spectacular gorge 
Head back to Malaga on your last day. 


sovereign.com | 01293 831033 


Mediterranean * Middle East * Indian Ocean * Caribbean & Mexico * Far East 


Offers are correct at time of publishing, may be subject to change and are strictly subject to availability. Prices correct as of 02 February 2018. Calls from UK landlines 
cost the standard rate, but calls from mobiles may be higher. Check with your network provider. WSR-7727 


BEST HOLIDAY COMPANY TO 
THE IBERIAN PENINSULA 


“-” MARTIN Contact us: 


RANDALL +44 (0)20 8742 3355 
e TRAVEL martinrandall.com/archaeology 
LEADING EXPERTS IN CULTURAL TOURS ATOL 3622 | ABTA Y6050 | AITO 5085 


Ancient worlds in sharp relief. 


Our archaeology tours sift the dust from vanished worlds to bring the antique past A miraculous combination 
vividly to life. Across the globe, from the Parthenon to Pompeii and the Ottomans to of imaginative vision and 
the Incas, we explore the achievements and significance of great civilisations. precise logistics.’ 


The Greeks and Romans feature prominently, of course, but we also visit lesser known 
destinations in some beautiful parts of the world. Leading the way are our peerless 
lecturers - who are not merely experts in their field but passionate and insightful with it. Image: Parthenon Frieze, engraving c. 1880. 
And, typically of MRT, we enjoy special access to working digs and key sites. 


‘Challenging but extraordinary. 


wee SR 
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Our archaeology tours in 2018 include: 
Classical Greece | Israel & Palestine | Pompeii & Herculaneum by oth 
BEST SPECIAL INTEREST BEST ESCORTED TOURS 


Orkney: 5,000 years of culture | Cave Art in Spain | Lands of the Maya HOLIDAY COMPANY HOLIDAY COMPANY 
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I [ne temples loom out of the 
mist-cloaked jungle. Centuries-old 
churches and colourfully painted 

grand houses shine in bright afternoon 

sunshine. A dramatic train ride zigzags and 
loops through incredible canyon scenery. 

Mexico is one historical treat after another, 

and arguably the best place in the Americas 

to explore pre-Hispanic civilisation. That 
said, it is also a vast country, so if you’re 
planning a first visit you may wish to bite off 
an area of Mexico and see it in some detail. 
Mexico City is fast emerging as an 
essential city destination in its own right. 

The capital’s historic core is home to 

hundreds of protected ancient buildings. Its 

excellent National Museum of Anthropology 
and pre-Hispanic sites like the Templo 

Mayor and the waterways of Xochimilco 


It’s worth braving 
the crowds to see 
the remnants of 
Mayan civilisation 
at Chichen Itza 


BBC History Magazine 


are stand-out highlights. The pyramids at 
Teotihuacan are an appetiser for other 
ancient sites elsewhere in the country. 
Towns such as Zacatecas, Taxco and 
Guanajuato will also impress anyone 
on the trail of well-preserved colonial 
architecture. 

Another common starting point for 
international travellers is Cancun, the 
resort area in Yucatan from where 
world-famous Chichen Itza and Tulum 
can be found, along with quieter sites like 
Coba and Ek’ Balam. Many visitors tie in 
touring these sites with some down time on 
the beach, or road-tripping to other states in 
search of more distant ancient sites. 

Oaxaca, the laid-back southern littoral of 
the country, is packed with towns offering 
gorgeous old houses and baroquega 


drals, with the added bonus of a brilliant 
beach and surfing scene. 

The north of the country’s mighty deserts 
and endless coastline are no less impres- 
sive. The Copper Canyon railway, pretty 
much Mexico’s last train service, is an 
essential part of any visit here. Meanwhile, 
a journey through Baja California is 
enlivened by the colourful canyons and 
cave art to be found in the Sierra de San 
Francisco mountain range. 


IF YOU LIKE THIS... 


e@ More world famous and pre-Hispanic 
sights await in Peru, along witha 
fast-emerging dining scene. 


@ South-west USA has canyon scenery, 
ey ies of history and is easy to explore. 
ves 
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[estat so much to be found in 
relatively small Sri Lanka that this 
island in the Indian Ocean makes the 

perfect long-haul destination for those short 

on time. Along with its justified reputation as 

a winter beach holiday spot are the remnants 

of a wealth of great civilisations. 

Colombo is most people’s starting point, 
and is a pleasant place to get your bearings, 
explore rejuvenated colonial districts and try 
some of the country’s best restaurants. An 
essential stop is Kandy: the cultural and 
spiritual heart of the island is home to the 
Temple of the Sacred Tooth Relic, one 
of Buddhism’s holiest places, as well as a 
cluster of interesting museums and a 


beautiful lakeside setting. Other historical 
gems include majestic Galle Fort, telling 
the story of more than 400 years of Euro- 
pean influence on the island in an idyllic 
seaside location. Rattling railways dating 
from the British era travel scenic routes into 
the Hill Country, with the route from 
Haputale to Ella regularly featuring in 
rundowns of the world’s great train rides. 
Sri Lanka’s special sights come thick and 
fast, including the fabulous frescoes at 
Sigiriya rock and the ancient temple sites 
of the central plains, Anuradhapura and 
Polonnaruwa. A hike up Adam’s Peak, 
in the footsteps of pilgrims and visitors from 
around the world, is a time-honoured journey 


y 


£ 
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undertaken between December and May. 
Following the conclusion of the country’s 
civil war in 2009, intrepid travellers can once 
again discover Sri Lanka’s Tamil culture by 
venturing north to Jaffna and the superb 
east coast beaches around Trincomalee. 
And to the south more beautiful coastline 
stretches into national parks where el- 
ephants and leopards can be spotted. 


IF YOU LIKETHIS... 


e@ Beaches, temples and spice and tea 
plantations await in Kerala, southern India. 


e Another tropical paradise in a compact 
package can be found in Bali, Indonesia. 
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As the leading Italian specialist, we're passionate about helping our customers experience the best of 
this beautiful country. 


This fascinating itinerary teams two of Sicily’s most celebrated destinations, Cefalu and Taormina. Picture- 
perfect beach days are waiting In Cefalu, as well as an aperitivo or two In the charming coastal town’s 
medieval streets. Ancient Taormina cascades down the mountainside. It’s home to the impressive Greek 
Amphitheatre, whose breath-taking views Could be some of Italy’s best, and Piazza |X Arile, wnere pavement 
cafés make the perfect hotspot for people-watching and enjoying the laid-back, Italian way cf life. 


4¢ Cefalu & Taormina 


4 nights Bed & Breakfast at Baia del Capitano 
and 3 nights Half Board at Villa Diodoro 


7 nights from £1,225pp 


Includes: One complimentary lunch and 
private resort transfers 


Plus: Complimentary room upgrade in Taormina 
and FREE Mount Etna & Alacanta tour 


Departing 06 May 2018 


“Cefalu is a striking town, and makes a great twin-centre with Why Citalia? 
beautiful Taormina. You can get a real feel for local life here — head 
down to the harbour and you'll spot fishermen out working on their 
wooden boats. The beach and the Duomo are both must-sees, but I 
also love just sitting out in the main piazza and people-watching.” @ Flexibility, choice & bespoke itineraries 


® More than 85 years’ experience 


@ In-depth advice from Italy experts 


Linda Kulka, Travel Expert @ Hand-picked hotels in the best locations 


Call our Italy Experts on 01293 832373 or visit citalia.com ouLVER 


we WEDIUA, 
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p23s < Prices are correct as of 31 January and are subject to availability, Exclusive offer is subject to availability and change. Free excursion offer is valid for stays of a minimum of 7 , 2017 
. q@ SBABIA nights and for twin or multi-centre bookings with flights. Included excursions are to be selected from a list of options provided at the time of booking. Offer is valid for new : < 
Orne “ bookings only. Non combinable with any other offer. Book by 28th February. Full terms and conditions apply. See citalia.com for full details. Calls from UK landlines cost BEST HOLIDAY COMPANY TO 


ABTANO.V4068 standard rate, but calls from mobiles may be higher. Check with your network provider. WSR-7728 THE ITALIAN FERINSIAA 
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<b) i T U R Al Our trips in 2018 include: 
= Gothic Splendour in France Archaeology in Pompeii 
CO Great French Chateaux Sicily: Conquests & Cultures 
Modern Art in Achievements of Ancient Greece 


the South of France Splendours of St Petersburg 
Expert-led cultural trips from £780. Flemish & Dutch Painting The Ring in Sofia 
+44 (0)20 3370 1988, info@culturaltravel.co.uk | The Genius of Spanish Painting — yergi in Bratislava 
www.culturaltravel.co.uk Art in Andalucia Cathedrals & Abbeys 


Part of the Martin Randall Travel group. All departures The Italian Takes rue Nionn 
guaranteed in 2018 — no minimum numbers required Power & Patronage in Florence Great Houses of Yorkshire 


LUPITA ISLAND 


a hidden gem in the heart of Africa 


www lupitaisland.c com v/ foeuptaitand com 
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year of commemorations kicks off in 
Az to mark the centenary of the 

dramatic events that led to the First 
World War Armistice. Arguably the biggest 
historic commemoration anywhere in the 
world this year, it’s a perfect reason to visit 
Belgium’s remarkable trove of sites related 
to the conflict. Ypres’ In Flanders Fields 
museum and Menin Gate are obvious 
places to start before taking in the many 


battlefields, war cemeteries and memorials. 


If you’ve been before though you might 
seek out some of the less celebrated war 
sites of Flanders. Diksmuide, like Ypres, 
has been recreated to its prewar finery, 
while nearby Poperinge’s Talbot House 
is a restored retreat where soldiers sought 
downtime away from the front. 


One of the many 
cemeteries and 
memorials where you 
can find out more 
about the war 
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Belgium’s attractions extend beyond 
memorialising the war. One unusual way to 
explore is to take a day or two travelling 
along the tram route that extends the length 
of Belgium’s North Sea coast. Along the 
way you can visit Ostend, with its remark- 
able Atlantikwall, where you'll find leftover 
gun emplacements, tunnels and bunkers, 
the earlier Fort Napoleon and, looking 
back further in time, the partially recon- 
structed remains of a 17th-century fishing 
village at Walraversijde. Close to the 
tram’s southern terminus at De Panne, 
just along the coast from Dunkirk and thus 
forever connected to the 1940 evacuation 
mission, is the beautiful Flemish town of 
Veurne. All this is without venturing to 
Brussels and further west and south into 


the Ardennes, rich in Second World War 
history and sites. 

A few other things to note should you still 
be wavering: Belgium can be visited for a 
small supplement on top of a regular 
Eurostar ticket from London to Brussels. 
And the country leads the world in choco- 
late, frites and beer. Convinced yet? 


IF YOU LIKETHIS... 


e First World War buffs will relish 
the accessible history of Alpine 
warfare in Slovenia. 


e@ Continue on from Belgium to 
the seat of government in the 
Netherlands, The Hague, for great 
art and beautiful architecture. 
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merican travellers visit San Antonio 
in search of the near-mythical 
and the city’s mix of 
easygoing riverside charm and Tex-Mex 
culture — as well as fab food and nightlife. 
Overseas visitors are still catching on to 
this part of the US, but 2018’s 
(sanantonio300.org) 
mean this is a great time to discover the 
‘mission city’. 

As you’d expect, most visitors make a 
beeline for the Alamo to hear the tales of 
how hundreds of Texan rebel troops, 
including legendary figures like Davy 
Crockett and James Bowie, resisted the 
onslaught of thousands of Mexican soldiers. 
Aside from the Alamo, San Antonio is also 
home to four other Spanish missions, 
highlighting a different side of the city’s 


6 2 «.@m 


Hispanic influence mostly dating from the 
18th century. Other European influences 
followed on independence from Mexico as 
the city boomed as a cattle town, best 
explored through the architecture of the 


There’s a lot to see beyond this, from 
the that brings the city’s 
waterfront to life to places dedicated to 
preserving San Antonio’s Western culture, 
including the spectacular 

and the 
, sharing the stage with several 
other excellent galleries. 

Summer here can be hot, so be sure to 
mix exploring San Antonio’s culture and 
history with getting out on the river that 
gave the city its name. Or, if you have kids in 
tow, makes for a 


Imagine yourself in 

the old West witha 
visit to the Buckhorn 
Saloon & Museum in 
downtown San Antonio 


good counterbalance to all the educational 
history and art you'll be taking in. 
Anniversary celebrations peak with a 


(1-6 May) packed with events at the city’s 
biggest attractions. The annual 

(19-29 April) is another fantastic 
time to be in town. 


Another Texan treat is . The 
dramatic state capitol building, Bullock 
Texas State History Museum and Lyndon 
Johnson Library are some of the key 
sights of this laid-back yet buzzing city. 


has a surpris- 
ing Civil War history, world famous live 
music and a distinctive food scene. 
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fi year of Culture 


Gibraltar’s World Heritage Site, 
dominated by its 426m peak and 
O'Hara's Battery 


ip 


— = The view from 
VISITGIBRALTAR 


O'Hara's Battery, 
across the Strait 
of Gibraltar 


For more information about visiting 
Gibraltar, go to visitgibraltar.gi, 
email info.london@gibraltar.gov.gi 
or call 01233 214 142 
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Ascend to the lofty heights of The Rock, 
you'll discover some of World War II’s most 
important weaponry 


s possibly one of the 
most stunning geological 
monuments in the world, it’s 
no surprise that the highest, 
southern peak of The Rock of 
Gibraltar was recognised as a Unesco World 
Heritage Site in 2016. 

Positioned at the south-western tip of 
Europe, the staggering elevated mass of 
limestone is the result of Africa pushing into 
Europe over the course of millions of years. 
In classical times, it was said to be one of 
the Pillars of Hercules, and by the time the 
British captured Gibraltar in 1704, it was 
known as the ‘fortress of all fortresses’. 

The southern peak of The Rock was 
recognised as a World Heritage Site primarily 
because it provides evidence of its earliest 
inhabitants, the Neanderthals. But the 
limestone block and the military structures 
within are also hugely important attributes of 
the site - particularly because of the role they 
played in World War II. 

Right on the knife-edged ridge of The 
Rock, at 426 metres above sea level, are 
three massive guns. Dominating the 
landscape above all the others is the 9.2in 
gun at O’Hara’s Battery. The battery was 
named after Lieutenant General Charles 
O'Hara, the Governor of Gibraltar from 1795 
to 1802, and the site had been prepared in 
1888 for a 6in breech loading (BL) gun, but 
was upgraded by 1900 with a 9.2in BL Mark 
IX gun on a Mark V mounting. 
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Looking towards the Rock from O'Hara's 
Battery with Lord Airey's Battery in the 
foreground 


The gun was dismantled in 1918 but 
remained on site until 1935 when a new model 
- a Mark X gun ona Mark VII mounting - was 
installed. The gun gave a greater range and 
the new mounting, operated by hydraulics, 
permitted a higher rate of fire. 

During World War II, this gun formed 
Gibraltar’s Upper Battery, part of the Counter 
Bombardment Group, along with two other 
9.2s at Lord Airey’s Battery and Spur Battery. 
Lord Airey’s Battery, also on the ridge and 
just north of O’Hara’s, had been named 
after Lieutenant General Sir Richard Airey, 
Governor of Gibraltar from 1865 to 1870. 
O’Hara’s and Lord Airey’s Batteries, with their 
guns, remain in place today. 

Unfortunately, Spur Battery is empty as 
its gun was dismantled in 1981 and taken to 
the Imperial War Museum’s site at Duxford. 
A third 9.2in gun is also on the ridge, at 
Breakneck Battery. This is a Mark X ona 
Mark V mounting, which was installed in 
1906 and retained as reserve during World 
War II. This site was bombed twice in 1940. 

The 9.2in guns were vital during World 
War II, as they were able to close the Strait of 
Gibraltar. This role was considered to be so 
important, that they were retained in service 
and escaped the fate of the majority of coastal 
artillery guns, removed in 1956, The guns 
were manned by the Gibraltar Regiment and 
were last fired in 1976. O’Hara’s Battery may 
be visited today as one of the highlights of 
Gibraltar’s Upper Rock. 


: & Speak French, Spanish or Italian 
as they are really spoken aa 


Now you can improve or maintain your French, Italian or 
Spanish with the bi-monthly audio magazines Bien-dire, 
Bien-dire Initial, Tutto Italiano and Punto y Coma. 


Bien-dire, Bien-dire Initial, Tutto italiano and Punto y Coma are published six times a year 
from France, Spain and Italy and include a glossy magazine packed full of lively, topical and 
original articles and in-depth interviews in French, Spanish or Italian to give you the inside 
track on French, Spanish or Italian culture. Key words and phrases are glossed into English 
on the facing page. The articles, in turn, are narrated on the accompanying 60-minute audio 
CD to enable you to improve your listening comprehension and understand French, 
Spanish or Italian as it’s really spoken. In addition, every feature is graded for difficulty so 
that you can assess your progress with each issue. 


For French speakers, Bien-dire Initial will take you from a beginner to an intermediate 
level and is published on alternate months to Bien-dire so that they can be taken together 
to form a truly comprehensive French learning programme. 


If you now want to be able to speak like a native, a subscription to Bien-dire, 
Bien-dire Initial, Tutto Italiano or Punto y Coma will inspire, motivate and help you 
to achieve fluency. 


New for 2017: 
Bien-dire Initial for 
beginner to 
intermediate 
leaners of French 


Subscribe Today! 


| fl 01. Please send me a year’s subscription (6 bi-monthly magazines and 6 accompanying 
audio CDs for £89) to Bien-dire Initial French Audio Magazine + 1 Extra FREE Issue and a 
FREE French-English electronic dictionary! Level: Beginner - Intermediate 


Key Benefits 


e Speak French, Spanish or Italian with 
confidence by learning the language as 
it’s really spoken 

e Improve your vocabulary and listening 
comprehension 

© Improve your knowledge of French, 
Hispanic or Italian culture 

e Lively, relevant and up-to-date, authentic 
content 


e Take advantage of on-going, portable 
and flexible learning 


Subscribe Today to either 
Bien-dire, Bien-dire Initial, 
Punto y Coma or Tutto Soon 
italiano for a year for just 
£89 (normal price £99) and 
you will receive an extra 
issue, worth over £16 for 
FREE, and a FREE 


electronic dictionary 
bookmark worth £24.99 -a 
combined saving of £51! 


Order TODAY By calling 
0800 141 2210 


Outside the UK call 
+44117 927 2236 


Or order by visiting our website: 
www.languages-direct.com/ BHTV18 


Please send your completed order form together with payment to: 


Languages Direct Ltd 


ia 02. Please send me a year’s subscription (6 bi-monthly magazines and 6 accompanying 
audio CDs for £89) to Bien-dire French Audio Magazine + 1 Extra FREE Issue and a FREE 
French-English electronic dictionary! Level: Intermediate - Advanced 


a 03. Please send me a year’s subscription (6 bi-monthly magazines and 6 accompanying 
audio CDs for £89) to Punto y Coma Spanish Audio Magazine + 1 Extra FREE Issue and a FREE 
Spanish-English electronic dictionary! Level: Intermediate - Advanced 


| elie | 


| if 04. Please send me a year’s subscription (6 bi-monthly magazines and 6 accompanying 
audio CDs for £89) to Tutto italiano Italian Audio Magazine + 1 Extra FREE Issue and a FREE 
Italian-English electronic dictionary! Level: Intermediate - Advanced 


Cheque: Cheque enclosed for £89 (payable to Languages Direct Ltd) (] 
or Card: Please charge my credit card for the sum of £89 only Mastercard C1 Visa Amex O 


Card number: 


Expiry date: Card CVV Code: 
First name: Last name: 
Address: 
Postcode Country 


Telephone: Email: 


FREEPOST RSKB-KSKR-LYLU, Bristol BS1 6UX 


Delivery: Your first issue should be with you within 10 days of receiving your order. 


Outside the UK send to: 


Languages Direct, Spike Island, 133 Cumberland Road, 
Bristol, BS1 6UX, United Kingdom 


60 day money-back guarantee 


If for any reason Bien-dire, Punto y Coma or Tutto italiano is not for you, 
just let us know within 60 days, and we'll refund your subscription in 
FULL, and you can keep your first issue. If at any time later you decide 
to cancel, we'll refund you the cost of any unmailed issues. 


To see our full range of excellent language learning materials 
visit www.languages-direct.com 
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le “Irom Roman ruins on the Mediterranean 


-| coast to mountain villages and ancient 
1 Berber desert dwellings in the Saharan 
hinterland, Tunisia offers a serving of 
everything you’d look for in a north African 
destination. Now more stable and looking 
forward to welcoming back visitors, the 
country is set for a big 2018. (The FCO does, 
however, advise against travel to certain 
areas of Tunisia and visitors should check 
gee before travelling). 

Tunis, the capital, is home to one of the 
world! s great medinas, the ride Bardo 

irthage athe 
, in ihe heart of old 
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COMICS Just Be the coast on the B of 

l } d fulfils every ériteria 
a a ancien aneane idyll, a village of bright 

white buildings, steep car-free streets and 
superb sea views. 

Elsewhere in the country, less visited 
historic sites like Roman Dougga and the 
town of El Kef, complete with dramatic 
kasbah Aad ancient medina and baths, dot 
the hilly landscape. jrouan’s mosque is 
one of the holiest sites in Islam and home to 
another wonderful old town. The original 
Star Wars and scenes from The Phantom 
Menace were filmed among the dunes and 
troglodyte houses of the south, in and 
around Matmata. To get away from it all 


while still keeping close to local history and 
culture, the island of Djerba is a great place 
to start or finish a journey in the country. 
Tunisia boasts a long summer season, and 
is easy to get to and around. It may not be 
the Med’s best kept secret for much longer. 


s another north African 
delight packed with history and wonder- 
ful desert scenery. 


@ This is an excellent time to visit Jordan, 
where Roman remains, the wonders of 
Petra and Lawrence of Arabia landscapes 
offer a classic slice of the Middle East. 


Tunisia offers a serving of 
everything you’d look forina 
north African destination 
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of the Austro-Hungarian empire, but 

Austria’s capital, Vienna, is going to be 
looking further back this year. A programme 
of exhibitions at the city’s museums and 
galleries will be focusing on the turn of the 
20th century. In this giddy era, Modernist 
artists, architects and writers were hugely 
influential in the city and became famous 
around the world. Klimt, Schiele and many 
others will be in the spotlight. 

The capital is also home to palaces, 
baroque churches and grand cafes galore. 
Once you’ve explored this wonderful city 
fully, Vienna provides a gateway to hand- 
some towns along the Danube Valley 
—Krems, Melk and Linz chief among 
them. In Austria’s south, Graz and Klagen- 
furt are both easily accessible weekend 


2a marks a century since the demise 


destinations with baroque and renaissance- 
influenced city centres. 

Salzburg’s Old Town and Domisa 
sheer gasp-inducing beauty spot that 
thoroughly deserves its Unesco World 
Heritage status. The city is famously home 
to Mozart and equally known as the setting 
for The Sound of Music so is very popular, 
especially in summer months. Stay over- 
night to experience the city free of day- 
tripping crowds. Better still, explore outside 
of the city: nearby Hellbrunn Palace’s 
trick fountains add a dash of entertainment 
to the usual grand house experience. 

Even Austria’s beauty spots offer much to 
intrigue history buffs. Lakeside Hallstatt 
makes as much of its pre-Roman industrial 
heritage as it does of the picture-perfect 
views. Innsbruck’s gothic centre is the 


perfect counterpoint to the towering peaks 
that surround it. The Tyrol region — with 
glorious Alpine scenery and timeless 
mountain villages that match most visitors’ 
expectations of quintessential Austria — is 
the perfect final destination on a tour of the 
heart of deepest and most central Europe. 


IF YOU LIKE THIS... 


e Searching for centuries-old Alpine 
villages, medieval towns and the odd 
fabulous art museum? Switzerland 

is an excellent alternative to Austria. 


e Austria’s historical counterpart of 
Hungary is another fabulous European 
destination, from the grand cafes and 
boulevards of Budapest to the lesser- 


known delights of Szeged and Debrecen. 
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Hallstatt, where Neolithic 
salt mines and Celtic burial 
finds jostle with the stunning 
scenery for your attention 


GETTY IMAGES 
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OWESTTOER 


INTERACTIVE DESIGN FOR YOUNG AND OLD 
EXCEPTIONAL REPLICA OF WW1 DUGOUT 
FAITHFUL RECONSTRUCTION OF TRENCHES 


fp Memorial Museum Passchendaele 1917 % @MMP1917 © MMP1917 @ Memorial Museum Passchendaele 


Memorial Museum Passchendaele 1917 Open daily: 
Berten Pilstraat 5A, BE-8980 Zonnebeke 9.00 a.m. - 6.00 p.m. 
T +32(0) 51 77 04 41 | W www.passchendaele.be Last entrance: 


MEMORIAL MUSEUM E info@passchendaele.be | E 14-18@passchendaele.be 4.30 p.m. 


MALLORCA 
SPAIN 
MADEIRA 
PORTUGAL 
THE CANARY ISLANDS 
CYPRUS 
FRANCE 


SPECIALIST TAILOR-MADE 
HOLIDAYS 


01737 812255 


www.castaways.co.uk 


\ THE RAILWAY TOURING Co } 


The Swiss Bernese, Obérland. 


e 


#e 


18th July to 25th July 2018 
1st August to 8th August 2018 
12th September to 19th September 2018 
3rd October to 10th October 2018 


Experience the outstanding natural beauty of Switzerland on a 
tour to the Bernese Oberland, renowned for its myriad lakes and 
the most famous peaks in the Swiss Alps, including the towering 
Jungfrau and the Eiger. 

Our Swiss Bernese Oberland tour is jam packed full of exciting 
and interesting places to visit and our holiday package price 
includes the following visits: 


Steam on the Brienz Rothorn Railway 
Lake Brienz Cruise 

Jungfraujoch on the Jungfrau Railway 
Bern Steam Tram charter 

Cruise on Lake Thun 

Schynige Platte Railway 


On top of these included excursions you also have two free days 
to use your Berner Oberland regional pass to visit other places 
in the region. Book now for this exceptional tour and discover 
for yourself the unspoilt beauty and diverse nature of these 
stunning Bernese ‘Highlands’. 


The Railway Touring Company, 14a Tuesday 
Market Place, King’s Lynn, Norfolk, PE30 1JN 
For more details contact us on 01553 661 500 
or visit our website, railwaytouring.net 


Your booking is made subject to the terms and conditions of The Railway Touring Company 
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eographically and historically distinct 

from other Greek islands, the lonian 

Islands hug the west coast of the 
mainland. From this rather exposed location 
they’ve been tossed on the seas of western 
civilisation, passing through Macedonian, 
Roman, Byzantine, Venetian, French and 
British hands before becoming part of 
modern Greece. 

Most visitors start in . The Venetian- 
influenced architecture and fine museums of 
make it an inexplicably 
uncelebrated historical destination, to say 
nothing of its excellent dining scene. Head to 
the north of the island, home to a beautiful 
coastline and quiet villages, on the trail of the 
Durrell family, whose eccentric life here in the 
1930s is captured in Gerald Durrell’s My 
Family and Other Animals. Literary connec- 
tions abound elsewhere. Ithaca, another 
lonian gem, is forever synonymous with The 
Odyssey as the island home of Odysseus. 
, the setting for Captain Corelli’s 
Mandolin, offers some wonderful leftovers of 
Venetian architecture in villages like 
and , while the lively town of 

Argostoli is a good base for exploring the 


Explore Palermo’s 
history at glistening 
Monreale Cathedral 
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nearby Venetian castle of and 
the Byzantine monastery. 

Once you get to other islands things slow 
to a blissful crawl. There isn’t much to do on 

except stroll ancient olive groves or take 

long lunches in harbour villages like 
Neighbouring tiny is as remote 
as Greek islands get, with a pair of superb 
beaches. Ferries link the islands and the 


mainland, making island-hopping a breeze. 


Soe 


Greece has endless other islands to 
choose from, but the pick of the bunch 
might just be , with superb histori- 
cal towns and stunning landscapes. 


Island hopping fans might head to 
to explore 
Venice’s historic influence in the midst of 
ome of the Med’s best sce 


icily is a crash course in the history 

of Mediterranean civilisation, 

wrapped up in a small yet perfectly 
formed island package. Temples and 
other ancient remains dot the beautiful 
countryside, including the celebrated 
complexes at Elare| 

. The quieter and no less splendid 
ruins at Elare| 
make for superb alternatives. 

Greeks and Roman civilisation later 
gave way to Byzantine and Norman 
influence, best seen in the stunning 
mosaics in the in 
Palermo, nearby 

and ’s remarkable 

. Along the coast from Cefalu, 
fortresses from various eras pay 
testament to the island’s coveted 
status for competing powers. Keep 
travelling east and , the 
volcano that has done much to shape 
the island’s history, looms into view. If 
you want to learn about the Mafia, the 
village of outside Palermo is 


home to a museum documenting the 
fight against crime syndicates. 

A visit to the ancient hilltop village of 

in Sicily’s west - reached by an 

exhilarating gondola ride — cannot be 
considered complete until you’ve 
sampled the almond sweets that make 
it famous. To get to grips with the 
wonderfully hectic city of 
you should tour its colourful open-air 
food markets and sample some of the 
local speciality seafood dishes. And as 
Sicilian wine has been celebrated for 
millennia, tasting this is an essential 
part of understanding the island. 


Rough and ready Palermo’s 
mainland cousin is wonderfully 
chaotic and colourful 


Another classic Mediterranean 
island and holiday favourite is 
, with a capital blessed 
with a stunning medieval heart. 


> 
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ith more than 7,000 islands 
sweeping from the southern tip 
of the USA to within touching 


distance of South America, the Caribbean’s 
diverse archipelago is home to many a 
colourful remnant of the past. This is a region 
where ruined fortresses, treasure islands and 
colonial seaports abound, and can often be 
found simply by stepping off a cruise ship 
and strolling into town. It’s also a winter sun 
destination almost without equal. 

The Caribbean’s largest island, Cuba, has 
grown in prominence in recent years as word 
has got out about Havana’s crumbling 
cityscape, and other beautiful (and less 
crowded) destinations like Santiago and 
bayside Cienfuegos. Rail enthusiasts 
should check out the dilapidated but great 


Take in Cienfuegos 
from the roof terrace 
of the extravagant, 
Moorish-influenced 
Palacio del Valle 
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fun Hershey train from Havana to Matan- 
zas, named after the candy factory it was 
built to service. 

Elsewhere, Cockburn Town in Turks 
& Caicos and Old San Juan in Puerto Rico 
are like the Caribbean seaports you’ve 
always imagined, all tiny alleys and dramatic 
fortifications. Add a dash of Dutch influence 
in Willemstad, Curacao — mainly dating 
from the 17th and 18th century — where you 
feel you’ve stumbled on a genuine secret, 
with an old heart of tiny, brightly painted 


houses, a historic fort and vibrant waterfront. 


Pirate lore still looms large in the Carib- 
bean, and it’s easy for the imagination to run 
riot in places like St Kitts’ Brimstone Hill 
Fortress and Port Royal in Jamaica. You 
can walk on the same beaches as Jack 


een omen 


Sparrow on Saint Vincent, or just settle 
down with arum punch and a copy of 

On Stranger Tides or Captain Blood. Of 
course, other interests are more than catered 
for: the Caribbean is a fabulous diving, 

food, wildlife and sailing destination, and 
there is a huge range of cruises and flights 

to get you there. 


IF YOU LIKETHIS... 


@ Colombia’s old towns, in particular the 
beautiful city of Cartagena, offer some of 
South America’s best-preserved pueblos. 


e The southern tip of Florida, climaxing 
in Key West, is a delightful American take 
on the Caribbean, with a tropical air and 
old-style colourful houses. 
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Uncover architectural charms and iconic landmarks as you explore Europe on an 
award-winning Emerald Waterways river cruise. Take in the beauty of Germany’s mystical 
Black Forest, experience the majestic Rhine Gorge, stroll through the vineyards of southern 
France or experience the charming townships that line Portugal’s Douro River. 


Arrive in the heart of each destination in style on-board our innovative Star-Ships, the 
perfect setting from which to marvel at the picturesque landscapes that pass by your 
window. You'll enjoy impressive features on-board, such as our pool and cinema’, fitness 
and wellness area, panoramic Sun Deck and lovingly appointed suites and staterooms. 


With our Red Hot offers available across our collection of 12 insightful 2018 European river 
cruise itineraries, book before 31** March 2018 and take advantage of generous savings of 
up to £1,000 per person. 


To make the most of this limited time offer, simply call our friendly cruise experts and 
secure your place on-board. 


Save up to " Save up to 


if, £1,000 Jan Wl £1,000 


per person 


Save up to 


£1,000 


per person 


Terms & Conditions: Prices and discounts shown are correct at time of going to print (18 January 2018). Prices are per person and are based on a twin share, category E Emerald Stateroom, y 
departing in low season. Red Hot offers are available for new bookings only made between 22" February and 31* March 2018. We reserve the right to withdraw our offers at any time. Flights are SBABTA 
subject to availability and may incur a supplement. “The Emerald Radiance does not have bicycles or an indoor pool/cinema, instead there is a Serenity Pool on the Sun Deck. For full terms and 
conditions please refer to our 2018 European River Cruise brochure or visit our website emeraldwaterways.co.uk. E&OE. 


per person 


Save up to 


— £1,000 


per person 


RED HOT 
OFFERS 


per person 


Return flights from a choice of 5 UK airports 
Airport transfers to and from your ship 
Spacious on-board accommodation 

in an Emerald Stateroom 

All on-board meals in Reflections Restaurant 
Complimentary wine, beer and soft drinks with 
lunch and dinner 

Free tea & coffee on-board 

Onshore excursions and guided tours 
Extra-special and 

experiences 

Complimentary Wi-Fi on-board 
Complimentary on-board bicycles* 

All port charges and taxes 

ABTA and ATOL protected 


all on-board tips saving you up to £235 per couple 


Save up to 


£1,000 


per person 


Save up to 


£1,000 


per person 
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Travel with confide! 
LAN 


KIRKER CULTURAL TOURS 


FOR DISCERNING TRAVELLERS 


Kirker Holidays provides a range of carefully crafted escorted holidays, with fascinating itineraries designed for those with 
an interest in history, art, archaeology, architecture, gardens and music. Groups typically consist of 12-22 like-minded 
travellers, in the company of an expert Tour Lecturer. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND 
THE PENINSULAR WAR 


SEVEN NIGHT TOURS | 15 APRIL & 16 OCTOBER 2018 


Starting from Oporto, we will travel up the Douro river towards the 
plains of Castille following in the footsteps of Wellington and his army. 
We drive to the battlefields close to the city where The Iron Duke 
won an unexpected victory over Marshal Soult. We then travel by train 
following the course of the river to Pinhdo where we spend a night 
on the banks of the Douro, before crossing into Spain where we will 
spend two nights in Ciudad Rodrigo. From here we will explore the 
open countryside where important battles took place, before reaching 
Salamanca, one of the most beautiful cities in Spain. 


Price from £1,998 per person 
(single supp. £364) for seven nights 
Sx». including flights, accommodation with 

~ breakfast, five dinners, all sightseeing, 
entrance fees and gratuities and the 
services of the Kirker Tour Lecturer. 


SICILY - AN ENIGMATIC ISLAND 
NINE NIGHT HOLIDAYS | 15 APRIL & 21 OCTOBER 2018 


Discover the four corners of this fascinating island, starting in Syracuse 
which was once the most important city in Magna Graecia. We will visit 
a private palace in Catania and spend some time in the beautiful resort 
of Taormina. Next comes a day in Agrigento to see the spectacular Valley 
of the Temples before moving on to Palermo, a city of great contrasts. We 
will visit the great Norman Royal Palace and the Chapel of the Kings, 
the Martorana with its impressive Norman tower, and visits will also be 
made to Monreale Cathedral, shimmering with its mosaics dating from 
1172, Segesta with its romantic collection of Doric 

temples and Selinunte. 


Price from £2,592 per person 
(single supp. £396) for nine nights 
including flights, accommodation 
with breakfast, seven dinners, all 
sightseeing, entrance fees and gratuities 
and the services of the Kirker Tour 

Lecturer. 


THE BATTLES OF MONTE CASSINO 


A SEVEN NIGHT HOLIDAY | 6 SEPTEMBER 2018 


The focus of our new tour with military historian Richard Goldsbrough 
is a study of the major battles which took place as part of the Allied 
invasion of Italy in 1943/44. Starting in the area around Salerno, the tour 
moves northwards to Monte Cassino, allowing us to follow the events 
chronologically. We begin with the landings of the US 36th Infantry 
Division before travelling to the Allied headquarters at Caserta, learning 
about the four battles for Cassino and ending at Anzio where the last 
major Allied landings took place. The tour takes us to the spectacular 
Amalfi coastline, to Paestum, and through the mountainous landscapes of 
Lazio and Campania. 


Price from £1,896 per person 
(single supp. £290) for 
seven nights including flights, 
accommodation with breakfast, 
five lunches (some will be 
picnics), seven dinners, all 
sightseeing, entrance fees and 
gratuities and the services of the 
Kirker Tour Lecturer. 


ROMANOVS AND REVOLUTION 
A SEVEN NIGHT HOLIDAY | 8 OCTOBER 2018 


In the centenary year of the execution of the last Romanov Tsar and 

his family, we will retrace the events of 1917 and 1918 from the Winter 
Palace in St.Petersburg to Lenin’s Mausoleum in Moscow and onwards 
to the Imperial city of Ekaterinburg, where Nicholas, Alexandra and their 
children met their cruel fate in the summer of 1918. We shall also visit 
the locations of key events during the Bolshevik revolution and discover 
some of the many legacies of the Soviet era which remain today. There 
will also be free time to explore the great museums and monuments of 
these fascinating and starkly contrasting modern cities. 


Price from £3,347 per person (single supp. 
£398) for seven nights including flights, 
rail between St Petersburg & Moscow, 
accommodation with breakfast, one lunch, four 
dinners, all sightseeing, entrance fees and 
gratuities and the services of the Kirker Tour 
Lecturer and a local guide. 


Speak to an expert or request a brochure: 


020 7593 2284 quote code GBH 


www.kirkerholidays.com 


cls FOR DISCERNING TRAVELLERS 


